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Johnny Can't Write 


Student writing, Yale's Prof. 
Richard B. Sewall, is “dull and lifeless, 
stultifying to the imagination, and 
blighting to the spirit.” Speaking at the 
Second Yale Conference on the Teach- 
ing of English, Sewall accused the ele- 
mentary and second schools of “killing 
off” the genius potential in children 
under ten, 

“Why,” he asked, “does the marvel- 
ous imaginative life of most children 
come to such a dead-end in the early 
teens? The imagination is still there, 
but the get clogged and 
jammed.” 

Another 
teacher 


Says 


outlets 


Cincinnati high 
Edwin H. Sauer, said 
that bad grammar should not be con- 
sidered the cardinal sin in English; the 
major sin—“offenses of jargon and gob- 
bledygook.” 


Wanted: Teachers 


Across the country, few colleges and 
homes are being left unturned in the 
continuing search for more good teach- 
ers to meet rising school enrollments, 
Here are a few of the projects: 

BALTIMORE, MD.: Goucher Col- 
lege next fall will inaugurate an intern- 
ship program in elementary school 
teaching. Under the plan, candidates 
can get their Master's degree while 
earning half-salary as teachers, 

HARTFORD, CONN.: An _ emer- 
gency teacher education program goes 
into its eighth year this June. College 
graduates with no education in teach- 
ing take special eight-week 
which qualify them fo: 
porary teaching licenses. 

NEW YORK CITY: A guidance unit 
on teaching as a career has been ap- 
proved for ninth year social studies 
classes. Meanwhile, the Ohio Education 
Association recently sponsored a Teach- 
ing Career Week in all of the state’s 
public schools. 

LONG BEACH, N. Y.: This com- 
munity is solving its teacher shortage 
by competing with industry. Starting 
July 1, maximum salary for teachers 
(with doctorate degrees) will be $9,000. 
In July, 1957, the maximum will be 
hiked to $9,500 for those with 15 years’ 
experience; for B. A.’s, $8,100. 


speaker ; 
school 


courses 
annual tem- 


English Teacher 
Joins the Circus 


Former Seattle (Wash.) Eng- 
lish teacher Bill Britten 
(above) has joined the cir- 
cus! Britten, working for 
his PhD at New York Univ., 
recently won the Ringling 
Bros. “funnyman” contest. 
Se now (right), he earns 
$7,500 a season. 


Now York Herald Tribune photos by Ira Rosenberg 





WHC Committee 


When Sloan (Man in the Gray Flan- 
nel Suit) Wilson rolled up his sleeves 
to compile the final report of the Com- 
mittee for the White House Conference 
on Education, he faced a huge task 

How to put between the covers of a 
single report the thinking of 34 out- 
standing individuals 
on a subject as all-embracing as edu- 
cation? Especially when the group re- 
flects views from fields as diverse as 
labor, business, government, farming 


and outspoken 


communications, and education 

The 39,000-word report is a vigorous 
declaration of faith in our American 
education system, and it offers many 
recommendations beyond those emerg- 
ing from the White House Conference. 

SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION: The 
majority of the Committee asks for 
Federal aid for school construction in 
all states, territories, and the District 
of Columbia “on a short-time emer- 
gency basis.” (This is in line with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's Federal aid pro- 
posals.) On this section—and this section 
only—Committee members disagreed. 


rs 


% 


Backs Integration 


of the 
two others said aid should not be lim 
ited on a short-time emergency basis 


Four 34 opposed Federal aid; 


SEGREGATION: 
felt 
integration—a subject which the White 
House Conference deliberately avoided 
Says the Committee: “The intent of the 
majority of the American people is to 


The 


obliged to issue a 


Committee 
statement on 


abolish racial segregation as soon as pos 
sible. This is a problem which must be 
worked out by 
own way 


each community in its 
within the framework of ex 
isting legal structures and the intent of 
the relevant Supreme Court decisions.” 

TEACHERS’ PAY: As for 
the Committee 
not only that the salaries be raised, but 
that “normal increments should carry 
teachers’ salaries to at least double the 
beginning figure.” 

NON-PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Where 
non-public schools are concerned, the 
Committee recommends that “all chil- 
dren, regardless of whether they be en- 
rolled in public or non-public schools, 
receive basic health and safety services 


teachers 


salaries, recommends 





OPAQUE PROJECTOR 


OPENS A NEW ERA FOR TEACHING 
EFFECTIVENESS 
Co VU-LYTE IL Gives o Brighter Picture 
Co VU-LYTE IL is tighter in Weight—Smatler in Size 
C= VU-LYTE IL tos the Pointex* Built-in Optical Pointer 


THIS IS AN EXCITING NEW ACHIEVEMENT IN THE WORLD 
OF EDUCATION. HERE ARE JUST A FEW EXAMPLES OF WHAT 
THE VU-LYTE IT OFFERS: 


*% VULYTE IT DELIVERS 
ILLUMINATION (140 lumens) OF PRIOR 
MODELS. IT GIVES A BRILLIANT 
IMAGE ON THE SCREEN — SO 
BRILLIANT THAT THE ROOM NEED 
NOT BE FULLY DARKENED! (A new 
F/3.6 lens and a new optical system make 
this possible.) The VULYTE II's powerful 
illumination shows more detail in every 
projected picture, permits clear and precise 
understanding of the copy, gives closer 
communication between students and 
studies, 


& VU-LYTE IT IS SMALLER, MORE 
COMPACT, LIGHTER IN WEIGHT. 
VU-LYTE IT is portable, convenient to use in 
every classroom. 


Ww VU-LYTE IThas the built-in optical pointer 

BESELER’'S EXCLUSIVE POINTEX*. A 
clear sharp arrow moves at will anywhere on 
the screen, attracts and keeps attention 
where the Teacher wants... adds just the 
right amount of dramatic emphasis. 


TWICE THE 


te VU-LYTE IT has provisions to keep books 
and papers flat, in focus; elevation legs are 
individually spring loaded; the copy cooling 
mechanism is quiet; large rear-door opening 
accepts big 3-dimensional objects for 
projection, makes them easy to manipulate. 
(This lends vast new possibilities for 
projector use.) 


w% VU-LYTE IT has the FEED-O-MATIC 
Conveyor, another Beseler exclusive feature. 
FEED-O-MATIC automatically rolls the 
copy into position, automatically rolls it 
out as new copy enters. FEED-O-MATIC 
gives the operator smooth, untroubled 
performance. 


Many other exclusive features make 
BESE LER’S VU-LYTE [I the most functional 
of all Opaque Projectors. VULYTE IT is a 
magnificent new instrument for Teaching. 
Write Beseler for a Free Demonstration of 
the all-new VULYTETI No obligation, of 


course. 


| fice, Washington 25, D. ¢ 





| tors, program consultants, and 





at public (The WHC had 
ducked this one 

SCHOOL GOALS: The 
goes beyond the WH¢ 
school goals by including physical and 
vocational education. 


PUBLIC INTEREST: The Com 


says that state 


expense. 


Committe 
re port's scope ot 


mittee and community 
should be 


“Whenever 


“students 


conferences on education 
held yearly or 


appropriate,” it 


biennially 
goes on 
should be consulted on school problems 
Intelligent and responsible students 
are effective 
8 hool system in de aling with the pub 
lic.” 

SCHOOL ORGANIZATION: The 
Committee recommends abolition of the 
8,674 U.S 
ate no schools 

Copies of the report: A Report to the 
President, the Committee for the Whité 
House Conference on Education, 
be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Printing Of 

(40 cents) 


representatives of an) 


school districts which oper 


may 


Documents, Government 


Physical Fitness 


Last year, 
olf American 


a Conference on Fitness 
Youth was called by Presi 
dent Eisenhower. Before it took place 
the President was stricken by a heart 
attack. The conference was cancelled 

Much of the that would 
have been presented at that meeting is 
in the March issue of the Bulletin of 
the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. 

Edited by Karl Book 
walter, “Fitness for School 
probes the physical, emotional 


material 


and Carolyn 

Secondary 
Youth” 
mental, and social characteristics of 
junior and senior high students. Authors 
of the Bulletin describe physical changes 
that take place in students at various 
age levels; social and emotional prob- 
lems brought on by these changes; 
varying degrees of maturity between 
girls and boys. There is also 
recommending physical programs for 
secondary schools. 

The Bulletin sells for 75 cents to 
NASSP members, $1.50 to non-mem 
Write NASSP, 1201 16th Street, 

Washington 6, D. C. 


a section 


bers. 


N. W 


Summer Jobs 


Looking for a summer job? Call your 
local Girl Scout Council and ask about 
summer camp opportunities. Girl Scouts 
are looking for camp and activity direc- 
super 
visors. 

Here's your chance to enjoy an ex- 
pense-free summer with salary. If you 
want to go to a camp outside your own 
state, write Fanchon Hamilton, Recruit- 
ment and Referral Division, Girl Scouts, 
155 East 44th Street, N. Y. ¢ 





History Workbook 


A Review 


One of the best investments we've 
seen in years for history teachers is 
Teaching American History, a 392-page 
handbook published by the New York 
State Education Department's Bureau 
of Secondary Curriculum Development 


Topics covered range from Medieval | 


Europe through to the Supreme Court 
decision on desegregation. 

Examples: for a unit on early Ameri- 
can exploration, pupils prepare want 
acs, posters, or radio commercials urg 
ing people to join the expeditions. For 
a unit on the Constitution, pupils write 
editorials either favoring or Opposing 
adoption, citing their reasons 

For a unit on current history, stu 
dents prepare dramatizations of: 1. an 
East German refugee telling why he 
fled the Soviet zone; 2, a North Korean 
prisoner from a U, N., prison camp ex 
plaining why he did not want to be 
repatriated 

These are but a few of more than 
850 learning activities in the handbook 

each one drawn from actual classroom 
experience. An additi mal feature of the 
book: a chapter on teaching bright and 
slow learners 

Write Bureau of Publications, New 
York State Education Department, Al 
bany, N. Y. (75 cents), fH. 7. L 


Comics Awards 


This month the comic-book industry 


received a pat on the back and slap on | 


the wrist. The pat came from the 
[Thomas Alva Edison Foundation, in 
the form of a series of awards for out- 
standing comic books. The slap, from 
the Senate Subcommittee to Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency, in a report as 
sailing some movies, comic books, and 
television 

Comic books receiving the Edison 
awards: Benjamin Franklin, American 
history; Beaver Valley, science; Ugly 


Duckling, best comic book for children 


under eight; and Gulliver’s Travels 
best comic book for children over eight 


At the awards luncheon, psychiatrist | 


William C. Menninger took issue with 
those who blame delinquency on the 
comics. “It takes more than a bad comic 
book to create misbehavior,” he said. In 
fact, comic books could, with the other 
mass media, play a major role in the 
wrevention of mental illness. 

Meanwhile, Senator Kefauver’s sub 
committee found that comics, movies, 
and television which rely on brutality 
and violence are “definitely deleterious 
to the personality development of nor- 
mal, pre-delinquent, and delinquent 
children.” 











only all-chair streamliner daily 
between Chicago and Los Angeles 


e Stretch Out reclining chairs 
"Big Dome’ viewing of the 

© at ae 

e Delicious Fred Harvey food 


One Way from Chicago 
to Los Angeles, San Diego 
or San Francisco. Round 
Trip $90.15 (Tax extra), 
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Battle of Minds 


The United States will meet head-on 
the Soviet challenge to our engineering 
and technical supremacy. Russia is now 
producing about twice as many scien- 
tists and engineers as the United States, 
lo keep pace, President Eisenhower 
has appointed a National Committee 
for the Development of Scientists and 
lLiongineers 

Heading the new committee is How- 
ard L. Bevis, president of Ohio State 
Others the committee in- 


Univ on 


clude J. Lester Buford, president of the 
National Education Association and 
Leland N. Drake, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals 

Earlier this month, Rep. Melvin Price 
of Illinois, member of the Senate-House 
Atomic Energy Committee, called for 
a “crash program” to increase the num 
ber of American scientists and engi- 
neers. “The United States,” he warned, 
“is in desperate danger of falling be- 
hind the Soviet world in a critical field 
of competition.” 


Special Sabena tours for teachers or students... 


See More of Europe for Less 





These Sabena all-expense tours give you the absolute most for your money. 
Travel individually or in groups with experienced conductors. Tours include 
round-trip air-fare, hotels, sightseeing, local transportation and meals. 
You'll fly Sabena, enjoy Belgian cuisine, service. Pay only 10% down... 


up to 20 months for balance. 


TRIANON TOUR*— 10 DAYS 
PARIS * LONDON * BRUSSELS 
of Evrope’s most interesting capitals, Sight 
Windsor 


$628 00 — 
Tour three 
seeing and excursions (Versailles 
Castle, etc.) included 


ROMANCE TOUR* — 20 DAYS — $883.45 
LONDON * PARIS * ROME + NICE * 
FLORENCE * VENICE * MILAN * ZURICH 
* BRUSSELS. Biggest bargain in trovel 


COLLEGIATE MOTOR TOUR* #3~—63 DAYS 
— $1,280.00 — Departs New York June 21. 
Air transportation by SABENA. Motor-bus 


See Your Travel Agent — Or Send Coupon To 


SABENA 


BELGIAN WORLD AIRLINES 


New York to 91 cities in Europe, Africa, 
the Middle East. 


Me head astic 


class mall privileges suthor 
General and Beitertal (Nees 


Teacher odition nm ew | weekly, 
i at Deyten, 
Mehotasrthe 


Oho 
Magazines 





September through May 
Contents copyright, 
33 Weet tind 


through ENGLAND * IRELAND * FRANCE 
* BELGIUM * SPAIN * SWITZERLAND °+ 
ITALY * GERMANY * AUSTRIA * LUXEM- 
BOURG + HOLLAND 


COUEGE MOTOR TOUR* — 56 DAYS — 
$1,523.00 — Departs New York by Sabena, 
July 6. Motor-bus through HOLLAND °* 
GERMANY * DENMARK + SWITZERLAND 
* ITALY * FRANCE * BELGIUM «+ ENG. 
LAND. Specially conducted by well-known 
educator. (All tour prices listed are from 
New York, Sabena Tourist.) 


* If you organize your own tour of 15, you go free! 


+ Sabeno Belgian World Airlines 
720 Fifth Ave.. New York 17, N.Y 


Pleose send me brochures on Sabena's tours 
Lady Sebena Club 


trip planner 


for teachers or students 
Free ‘Charmed Circle 


Name 
Address 


City 


Zone Stote 
lema () Teacher () Student 


inelusive, except during school holidays 
1954, by Beholastic Magazines, Inc 
New Vorh 14. N VY 





and at mid-term. 82 
e of publicatio 


Fabian Vactract 
Devereux C. Josephs is newly-named 
chairman of the President's Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School. 
Mr. Josephs is New York Life Insurance 
Company board chairman. 


Crowded Classes 


More than 2,300,000 
youngst« rms are in overe rowded classes 
this year, according to the U. S. Office 
of Education. Its latest report, based 
on fall (1955) enrollments, shows 30,- 
500,000 pupils in public elementary 
and secondary schools, Of this number, 
22 000.000 are in 
§ 500,000 are in secondary 

his 1,135,000 are 
working in the public in- 
crease of 6.5 per cent over last year. 
4ut more than 77,000 of these teachers 
have emergency certificates 

At the end of fiscal year, the 
vation’s will have built 
more than 67,000 classrooms to house 


American 


elementary and 
schools. 
year, teachers 


schools—an 


this 
communities 


mushrooming enrollments. But accord- 
ing to Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, this is 
not enough. By 1959, he warns, 476,000 
classrooms will have to be built at a 
cost of $16,000,000,000. 


Young Citizens 


Next Sunday, in Pierre, South Dako- 
ta, hundreds of sixth, 
eighth graders will hold their own con- 


seventh, and 


vention a8 an exercise In cle mocracy. 
All of the students are members of the 
South Dakota Young Citizens League. 

For more than 25 years, the league's 
youngsters from all sections of the state 
have met annually. They report on the 
year's major study project, map plans 
for the coming year, elect new officers. 
Student members of local leagues carry 
variety of community 
raising money for the Red Cross, man- 
aging playground activities). Next year’s 
major chosen at last year's 
meeting—will be a study of South Da- 
kota’s pioneers. 


out a projects 


project 


Second 
(hie. 


shool year 
Dayton 1 


00 per 
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$ For Schools 


Economist Beardsley Ruml—the man 


WwW ho devised the Federal pay-as-you-go | 


tax plan—says that Federal tax dollars 
should be used for school construction. 

Speaking in Minneapolis, at a dinner 
observing the 50th anniversary of Univ 
of Minnesota College of Education, 
Ruml called for Federal aid of $20 a 
pupil in 1958, and $80 in 1961 or 1962. 
Cost of such a program 


in 1958. and $3.500.000.000 by 1962 


Community Project 


In Waterville (Ohio), 
the Anthony Wayne school district are 
writing a history of their town as a 
social studies project. Waterville is lo- 
cated in the famous valley where Mad 
Anthony Wayne defeated the Indians 
at Fallen Timbers itself, 
is located on historic old Indian trails. 
The teacher making use of her com 
material: 


students of 


The school 


munity as 


Mrs. Estella H 


Words .. ._ Words 


You'll be happy to know that last 
vear we Americans had approximately 
1, 150,000,000 words of 
“some literary merit” at our disposal. 


primary source 


Wreede. 


published 


Source of these unusual statistics is 





$750,000,000 | 


+». only hours 


Jamaica 


is the place to go! 


Ted Patrick, who is the editor of 
Holiday Magazine. 

Here's the way Patrick arrives at his 
ligures: 

Ten thousand hard cover books were 
averaging 100,000 


billion 


You'll love Jamaica's foreign charm and picturesque beauty, 
the superb white sand beaches and scenic mountains, swimming, sailing, 
skiing, underwater sports in crystal-clear waters, golf, tennis, 


published last year fishing, and Jamaica's unique “‘river-rafting’’. There is no better time 


words That 
words. There are eight weekly maga- 
zines of literary 
publishing 40,000 words an issue, o1 
2,000,000 words a That 
16,000,000 

12 “real literary quality” 
monthly producing 24.,- 
000,000 Of the 1,765 


each. makes a to go than now . . . everything you desire is here at low summer rates 


(all-expense vacation plans, too), You'll dance to Calypso music on 


“e 10 > P ad ‘ 
genuine quality, flower-scented terraces and watch the sheer drama of native ‘fire dances”, 


sei nes The food is excellent, You'll raid “Free Port’ shops for bargains 
"aq, AKeS 
eatlints and can. save enough to pay for your vacation, Come now and learn for 


There are yourself why so many people say—‘“Jamaica is the place to go.” 


magazines 


words a year 


daily newspapers in the U. S., “half of 


these not well written or worth 


reading.” So Patrick’s newspapers give 
us another 80,000,000. The output of 
just one paper-back book publisher 


Bantam Books is used as an example— 
gives us another 15,000,000 words. 
Total: 1,135,000,000 


Conventions 


American Film Assembly (Chicago) : 
April 23-27. 

International Reading 
(Chicago): May 11-12. 

Univ. of Chicago Reading Confer 
ence (Chicago): June 26-29. 

National Education Association 
(Portland, Ore.): July 1-6. 


Association 





BRITISH WEST INDIES 


2% hours by air from Miami 

6 hours from New York 

6% hours from Chicago 

4% hours from New Orleans 
No Passports required 


JAMAICA TOURIST BOARD 
Kingston, Jamaica, B.W.1. 
New York + Chicago + Miami 
Toronto, Canada 


See your 
Travel Agent 


ne OG 
JAMAICA TOURIST BOARD 
630 Sth Ave., New York 20, N.Y 


send me new cotor brochure 


Please 
Name 


Address 


4 City 








A “Current” Education Issue 


“When we were boys, boys had to do a little work in school. They were not 
coaxed; they were hammered. Spelling, writing and arithmetic were not electives; 


and you had to learn. 


“In these more fortunate times, elementary education has become in many places 
@ sort of vaudeville show. The child must be kept amused and learns what he 
pleases. Many sage teachers scorn the old-fashioned rudiments, and it seems to be 
regarded as between a misfortune and a crime for a child to learn to read... .” 


~New York Sun editorial, 1902 


eer ver 





Names in the News 


James E, Allen, Jr., will be inaugu- 
rated as President of the Univ. of the 
State of New York and Commissioner 
of Education on May 4, Allen becomes 
New York State’s eighth Commissioner 
of Education since the post was created 
in 1904, 


John H. Lloyd, U. S. Office of Ed- 
ucation, who put the Pledge of Alle- 
giance to music, has adapted his com- 
position to include the words “under 
God,” as authorized by Congress. 


Thomas Dunn, Des Moines, Lowa, 
who heads Drake Univ.’s English De- 
partment, is new editor of the “Iowa 
English Bulletin.” 


Don't Miss... 


© What Is a High School For? by 
John A. Perkins, President of the Univ. 
of Delaware, in “Saturday Evening 
Post” (March 17). Perkins feels some 
high schools are emphasizing “life ad- 
justment” education at the expense of 
preparing youngsters for college. 

® Teaching About Schools in Schools, 
mimeographed pamphlet showing how 
communities are going about teaching 
education. Free in single copies from 
National Citizens Council for Better 
Schools, 9 East 40th Street, N.Y.C. 

¢ An Adventure in Education, by 
Fred M. Hechinger. Reports on the 
historic study of Connecticut’s schools 
which was made by 38,000 volunteers 
at the request of the Governor. (Mac- 
millan, $3.75.) 





Journey into 
history at 


Williamaburg Lodge & Taverna 
Double from 86 00 


Williamaburg Inn & Cottages 
Doubie from $10.00 


VIRGINIA 


IDE down peaceful old Duke of Gloucester Street 
to the Raleigh Tavern, most renowned hostelry in 
colonial Virginia ... the gay social center of the colony 


where Washington, Jefferson and many famous patriots 
were guests. With its modern hotels, fine food served in 


For reservations: write direct, we 
travel agent or Williamsburg Res 
Other, 630 Fijth Ave., New York, 
Telephone Clrele 6-6800 


the colonial manner, golf, tennis and other recreational 
facilities, a visit to restored Williamsburg will be a 
great delight for the whole family. 


For information on School Journeys write to J. N. McArthur, Williamsburg, Virginia 





® Our Toughest Challenge: New 
Soviet Strategy, by the Research Insti- 
tute of America. A thorough analysis of 
the new Soviet policy shift in all its 
phases—political, diplomatic, military, 
psychological. New 7,500-word survey 
is available to teachers (free) in single 
copies from Public Information Direc- 
tor, Research Institute, 589 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. 

® Look Who's Teaching School, by 
Alice Lake in the “Saturday Evening 
Post” (March 31). How college-educat- 
ed housewives are being recruited to 
help reduce the teacher shortage. 

® Defend Yourself Against Statistics, 
in “The Kiplinger Magazine” (March). 
Tells how statistics are used—and mis- 
used, Excellent background material 
for your mature students. 

® Racial Desegregation and Integra- 
tion, edited by Haverford College’s Ira 
De A. Reid, in “The Annals” of the 
American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science (March). Good reading for 
an understanding of one of America’s 
biggest internal problems. 


In Brief 


Beginning July 1, cigarettes in New 
Jersey will cost two cents more a pack. 
The two-cent tax will be used for state 
aid for school construction. 


The “Valley Forge Panorama,” an 
exhibit of display panels telling the 
story of American freedom and _ the 
dangers of communism, completes its 
tour of San Diego schools this week. 


James B. Conant, former President 
of Harvard Univ., and now U. S. Am- 
bassador to Germany, has called for 
the establishment of two-year colleges 
to accommodate the expected flood of 
students. 


New national high school discussion 
and debate topic for next year will 
be the U. S. farm problem: “What agri- 
cultural policy will best serve the in- 
terests of the people of the United 
States?” 


Movies will be taken of the construc- 
tion and pending voyage of the May- 
flower Il to America. Project is spon- 
sored by Plimoth Plantation, Inc., of 
Plymouth, Mass. and Mayflower Proj- 
ect of London. (See Junior Scholastic, 
Nov. 17, 1955.) Replica of original 
ship is being built at Brixham, England. 


The Woodrow Wilson Centennial 
gets under way this week in Staunton, 
Va., Wilson's birthplace. 


Twentieth educational TV station in 
the U.S. has bowed at Columbus, Ohio. 
WOSU-TV, Channel 34, is owned by 
Ohio State Univ. 











HEN | 


studies 


teaching social 
at San Juan High School, 
Blanding, Utah, in 1953, sociology was 
returned to the curriculum for the first 
time in several years 


began 


At an orientation 
assembly before registration I told stu 
dents that the course would be about 
people. I emphasized that anyone who 
likes to know how people live, work, 
ind play would like the course. 


FIRST PROJECT—People 


After the first few days of lectures 
and reading periods, students began to 
ask: study people? How 
can we learn to understand them? Why 
do some people become famous while 
others make failures of their lives? 

We began 


How do we 


looking for answers to 
ese questions by reading personality 
profiles in magazines. Next, each stu 
dent chose a person from American his 
tory to the 
class. They used the school library's 
collection of books by 
ford, the master 


study and report on to 
Gamaliel srad- 
of character 
vho interprets lives of great people in 
terms of what 
assignment 


in ly tS 


them fils 
battery of 
provocative questions from the class; 
What made the great 
leader the demanded? What 
made Jefferson the champion of the 


influenced 
stimulated a 


Washington 


times 


common man? How did the early life 
of Poe influence his writing? What 
causes some men to become dema- 
gogues? 


SECOND PROJECT—Public Opinion 
Bradford had 


some of the students with the impor 


Reading impressed 


Curn C. Harvey teaches 
studies in the Milford (Utah) 
Schools. 


SOC ial 


Public 





Why We Study People 


By CURN C. HARVEY 


tance of public opinion and how it in 
fluences our actions and character. So 
we decided to sponsor a series of stu 
dent-opinion surveys. 

After a discussion of public opinion 
and surveys, such as the Gallup Poll 
and Scholastic Magazines Institute of 
Student Opinion, we prepared a num 
ber of questions and conducted a su 
vey of our own. This was in Septem 


ber. A similar poll was to be conducted 
every month throughout the school 
year 


Here is a sampling of questions 
Should the 
to eighteen? Is 


voting age be lowered 


money the most im 


portant factor in achieving “happi 
ness”? When students vote in school 
elections, do you think they usually 
elect the most competent leaders? 


Should teen-agers go steady? Does the 
recreation the community 
the 


Does our school place too much em 


program in 


meet “needs” of young people? 


phasis on athletics? 
Our polls showed the class how to 


go to the student body to get ideas 
and information. Later class projects 
stemmed from these student opinion 


polls 
> 


THIRD PROJECT—Panel Discussions 


Panel discussions grew naturally out 
of class work. Two types of discussions 
were popular: 1. Topics which involved 
some issue in which both sides could 
be presented. 2, Questions which have 
many ramifications and can be broken 
down into subtopics or categories, each 
of which can be presented by a panel 
member, 

Early in October, a panel of students 
discussing the “What 
are some of the serious problems which 
high 
when the principal came into the class 
After listening for a few 
said, “Have that 
the PTA meeting next week.” The re 
sult was that the PTA requested the 
prepare a 
later 


was question, 


today’s school students face? 
minutes, he 


discussion ready for 


class to second discussion 


for a meeting on juvenile de 


linquency with emphasis on the part 
young people could play in preventing 
cle linquenc y 

One important thing I learned from 
our discussion groups is that students 
are interested in people—not so much 
in what is common to groups, but peo- 
ple as individuals. So we decided to 
return to the study of people—this time 
in our own school 











FOURTH PROJECT—Student Problems 


We set up a project to ask all 220 
students in the school one question: 
“What do you consider your one most 
serious problem?” Students were asked 
to write their answers anonymously 
listed in order of 
We copied them on the 


Problems were 
frequency 
duplicating machine and for several 
the 


cropped up the most 


problems which 
A PTA meeting 
teachers’ 


days discussed 


and a session of the county 
association were devoted to discussions 
of the problems, with most members 
of the taking The study 


aroused so much interest in the com 


class part 
munity that teachers in our elementary 
school presented the same questions to 
children in grades 


Blanding one 


through six 


FIFTH PROJECT—The Family 


While our textbook emphasized the 
family as a social unit and presented 
contemporary family problems, this ma 
terial did not satisfy the class. So we 
developed a spec ial work unit of our 
own, incorporating into it questions the 
For 
letters to 
dealing with family problems 

After we had digested this material, 
each 
“Qualities 


class wanted answered. our re 


search, we wrote agences 


student wrote a short paper on 


Desirable in a Marriage 
Partner Two committees then sifted 


the “best” ideas and listed them under 


“Desirable Qualities in a 
Husband,” and “Desirable Qualities in 


these topics 
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"Now_| can 
AFFORD TO 
“TRAVEL 


“Thanks to The Rainbow—- 
Pan Am's popular world-wide 
tourist service—and the original 


Pan Am ‘Pay-Later’ Plan” 


@ Comes summer, budgets need 
not stay teachers from foreign 
travel. Finance your trip with 
the Pan Am “Pay-Later’”’ Plan 
. ++ pay 10% down, the balance 
in up to 20 monthly instalments. 


Hundreds of schools offer credit 
for educational travel—in and 
out of foreign classrooms. In many 
cases, cost is tax deductible. 

Write for your copy of “Ad- 
ventures in Education,” Pan Am’s 
up-te-date travel directory. With 
it you will receive a free trial 
copy of “Pan American World 
Airways Teacher.” Write George 
Gardner, Educational Director, 
Dept. 108, Box 1908, New York 
17, N. Y. 


Paw AMERICAN 


World's Most Experienced Airline 








a Wife.” These lists were duplicated 
and distributed to each student. While 
working on this unit, several students 
asked why all high schools don’t offer 
a course on marriage planning. 


SIXTH PROJECT—Operation Influence 


Early in the course each student 
wrote down the ten things he thought 


| had been most influential in his life. 


This was planned with the idea of hav- 
ing each student draw up a second list 


| at the end of the course, to see if there 
| had been any marked change in his 


thinking. The project turned out so 
well that we decided to get each stu- 
dent in every social studies class in the 


| school to write down the ten things 


which he or she thought had been most 
influential in his life. 
When the dist? were turned in, we 


| tabulated the material by classes. Then 


for several days we discussed it. We 
received a lot of publicity on this 
project and the result was a flood of 
letters asking for copies of the study. 


SEVENTH PROJECT—Pain, Fear, Joy 


One day talking about 
emotions and the part they play in 
social adjustment. A girl remarked that 
we best remember events associated 
with strong emotions (anger, rage, 
fear, hate, sorrow, happiness), Another 
agreed, adding that the earliest events 
people remember in their lives are those 
associated with strong emotions. An- 
other said that people remember the 


we were 


things that give them pleasure but 
tend to forget experiences that bring 
fear, pain, or unhappiness. 

Almost automatically, members of 
the began writing down the 
earliest experience they could 
recall. After they had compared items 
they found that arranging these ex- 
periences according to importance was 
not as easy as it might appear. They 
also found that they remembered inci- 
dents associated with pain, fear, and 
sorrow, more than pleasure, love, and 
happiness. 


EIGHTH PROJECT—A Code of Conduct 


Students became interested in a spe- 
cial issue of Scholastic dealing with citi- 
zenship for youth. They discussed a 
code of conduct which had been de- 
veloped in an Eastern high school, and 
examined a number of student hand- 
books which contained behavior codes. 
Combining different ideas with thei: 
own, they agreed on certain principles 
and wrote their own “Code of Conduct 
for Youth in School and Community.” 

It would be difficult to say which 
of our sociology projects was the “most 
important.” Out of each one came two 
broad avenues of learning. In their re- 
search projects the students got a taste 
of how facts are established, how to get 
at truth. And in discussion groups they 
were stimulated to do some reflective 
thinking about themselves—who they 
are, what is the nature of their relation 
to other individuals and to society.e 


class 


major 





Junior Book Awards 


This month, five books won for their 
authors medals in the 1956 Junior Book 
Awards competition sponsored by the 
Boys’ Clubs of America. The winners 
are as follows: 

Eddie and His Big Deals, written and 
illustrated by Carolyn Haywood (Mor- 
row); Great Discoverers in Modern 
Science, by Patrick Pringle (Roy); 
Switch on the Night, by Ray Bradbury 
with illustrations by Madeleine Gekiere 
(Pantheon); Wheels, a pictorial history 


written and illustrated by Edwin Tunis 
(World); Wings Against the Wind, 
written by Natalie Savage Carlson, 
illustrations by Mircea Vasiliu (Har- 
per). 

Selection of the medalists was made 
by an Awards Committee composed of 
Ellen Lewis Buell, New York Times 
Book Review; Augusta Baker, story- 
telling specialist of the N. Y. Public 
Library; and Kenneth Durkee, Boys’ 
Club librarian, Boston 











students do 


HY don't 
reading? Well 


time you recomme 


youl more 


when was the last 


ded a fresh book 


one that you haven't been suggesting 
in your classes for the last umpteen 
years’ 

You may have always Suge sted A 


Yankee in King Arthur's 
Court or The Yearling, but how about 
Thurber’s The White Deer? Hiawatha 
is required reading, perhaps, but what 
about “Navajo Prayer” in Poems for 
Red Letter Days, or Lois Lenksi’s In 
dian Captive, or Zachary Ball's Swamp 
Chief? Might they not be good follow 


Connecticut 


up material? 

[he youngsters may, just possibly, 
hearing the inevitable, 
Little Britches (or 
Summer)?” So 


get tired of 
Have you 
Seventeenth 
mention Elizabeth The 
Last Fort or John Baumann’s Idaho 
Sprout? Nor would it hurt to suggest 
James Hilton's The Story of Doctor 
Wassell, instead of the perennial Lost 
Horizon. Those who find Helen Keller's 
The Story of My Life too difficult may 


read 
why not 
Coatsworth's 


learn that courage has many forms 
Have your students try Isabella M 
McMeekin’s Journey Cake or Ruth 


Sawyers Old Con and Patrick 

Now don't moan that you aren't fa 
miliar with these 
never heard of them 


books, or that you've 
Before today I'd 
never heard of some of them, either 
yet I'm perfectly confident that they 
will fit students’ needs. 

is listed in the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng 
lish book list, Your Reading: A Book 
List for Junior High School 


This list deserves a prominent place 


Each one, you see, 


Norval B. Lewis teaches English at 
the Maine Central Institute, Pittsfield, 
Maine 


By NORVAL B. LEWIS 





AS DE ke PORE RIED 
oo MOT eer tee 
ei A et 


on the desk of every secondary school 


teacher. Every teacher, I said, not just 
art teacher 
needs the section on “Art and Artis! 

Science 


Inventions and Inven 


every English teacher, The 


the science teacher needs and 
Scientists” and 
tors.” The shop teacher needs “Hobbies 
Crafts” and the athletic 

“Sports.” Club advisors 
need this book list. The drama coach 


and Code hes 


need Loo, 
needs the section on “Show Business 
and the choir direc tor the one on 
“Music and Musicians.” Al) of us can 
use such sections as “The Story's the 
Thing,” “Special Days,” and “It Takes 
Courage.” 

The books are listed alphabetically 
by author within 
a brief description of each 
book. Some are labelled by stars (easy 
books) or daggers (hard books), the 
rest being presumably of average junior 
high reading level. Each section also 
further either to 
sections in the list or to books 
described in other sections. 

All books are indexed by both title 
and author in one listing. The appendix 


each section, and 


there is 


includes 
other 


references, 


includes the addresses of major pub 
lishers, 

Your Reading is designed to fill the 
needs of the junior high.school student, 
wide as the variation in his interest and 
reading skill is, so it is also useful for 
the slower student in the senior high. 
The companion list, Books for You: A 
Reading List for Teen-Agers, has an 
arrangement similar to that of Your 
Reading. Though it is without a classi 
fication of reading difficulty, it is ex- 
tremely useful at the senior high school 
level. 

The third NCTE book list useful to 
high school teachers is Good Reading 
which is designed for use at the college 
level but used quite 


may he SUCCESS 
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We’ve Outgrown Our “Little Britches” 


fully with above-average senior stu- 
dents, 
You may prefer for your students 


Books for the Teen Age, which is issued 
yearly by the New York Public Library. 
It has an arrangement similar to that 
of Your Reading but lacks an index. 
Its primary advantage is that the books 
have been read and approved by New 
York City students between 13 and 18 
Oddly enough, about 80 
adult books. 
Re la 


an American Council on Educa- 


years of age 
per cent of the titles are 

Reading Ladders for Human 
tions, 
tion book list, has its own special fea- 
It is arranged in eight sections: 
Patterns of Family Life,” “Community 
Differences,” 
and so on, Within each group the books 
difficulty, 
books 


does not 


tures 


Contrasts Economic 

degree ol 
books to 
readers, The list 


are listed by 
ranging from picture 
for mature 
deal much with books on various aspects 
of the physical world; the concentration 
is on relationships among people 

The fact that it lists books for 


ture readers makes this list most help 


mae 


ful, particularly for the mature seniors 


Most high school book lists avoid 
“controversial” books, but Reading 
Ladders lists such books when they 


might be helpful to the mature reader, 
For such students, Willard Motley’s 
Knock on Any Door, Alan Paton’s Cry, 
The Beloved Country, and John Stein 
beck’s The Grapes of Wrath are mean- 
ingful, not merely titillating 

So whether working 
seniors or juniors or with students just 
emerging into that overwhelming world 
of high school, freshen up your ap 


you are with 


proach with one of these book lists 
You will be repaid many times over 
by even just one statement like this 
“Gee, Mr. that book 
me about was just what I wanted, You 
know any more like it?’ 


Lewis, you told 


Book Lists 


Your Reading (60 cents); Books for 
You (40 cents); Good Reading (50 
cents); National Council of Teachers 
of English, 704 South Sixth Street, 
Champaign, Ill. 

Books for the Teen Age (25 cents), 
The New York Public Library, Fifth 
Avenue at 42nd Street, N. Y. C. 18 

Reading Laddew for Human Rela 


tions, edited by M. M. Heaton and 
H. B. Lewis, American Council on 
Education, 1785 Massachusetts Ave 


nue, N. W., Washington 6, D, C, e 








Living 
and Learning 


Foreign students take a 
critical look at our 
education system and their own 


peer ge ani are excerpts from a 
panel discussion conducted by for- 
eign students at the Tenth Annual 
New York Herald Tribune Forum for 
High Schools, The 33 delegates to the 
Forum lived in U, S. homes and at- 
tended high schools during their three 
month visit. The climax of thei: 
came on March 24, when they met 
in New York's Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
to hold a discussion entitled 
“Living and Learning.” 


stay 


panel 


During the foreign students’ visit to 
Scholastic 
with the 


Magazines co- 


Herald 


this country 
operated closely 


Tribune Forum. 


Jawahir Jahi Ali (Malaya); You have 
seen how many prejudices we all have, 
and how much we disagree on 80 many 
things. But 
of us was actually 
prejudices and 


since we agree that none 
born with these 
viewpoints, we must 
have learned them somewhere. And if 
you can teach people to be prejudiced, 
couldn't you also teach them not to? 
That is why we would like to talk a 
little now about schools, yours and ours, 
and how we learn what we learn. 

Che thirty-three of us have visited 
than 150 of you We 
just love American kids because they 
are so very friendly. And they are al- 
ways ready to contribute us some slangs. 
They helped me make a good collec- 
tion of slangs to bring back to Malaya. 
Americans love the words “cute” and 
take it easy.” Some of my slangs are 
cute, My favorite “gone 


cool.” 


nore schools. 


real one is 
crazy 
Johan Holst (Norway); Your com- 
plete informality with teachers is one 
of the most striking differences between 
I think 
that 
authority is 


school system and ours. 
carry it too far, 
respect for the teacher's 


your 
you and more 
necessary 

Judith Reader (United Kingdom); I 
disagree with you. | don’t think the in- 
formal atmosphere in American schools 
is bad. The school atmosphere should 
be friendly, 

Salih Bingol (Turkey): I agree. And 
I am sure this friendliness springs from 
American children have. 
The treedom here is not at all too 
like America, It 


the freedom 


much for a country 


; ~— . 
New York Herald Tribune 


Panel of foreign students gives views of American education at Herald Tribune forum. 


seems to be normal according to the 
course of your civilization. I didn’t see 
any student who misused it. If freedom 
is methodical, sincere and honest, it is 
not necessary to use 
of it. 

Elizabeth Woodgate (Australia): 
Well, I disagree with you. In Australia 
we have to stand up when our mis- 
tresses come into the room, but we're 
just as friendly with them as you are. 
Maybe the informal atmosphere in 
classrooms here is due to co-education. 
In Australia we have hardly any co- 
education at all, and before I came over 
to America I was all for it. Now, afte: 
three months of it, I'm not so sure 


educate in the 


Sports vs. Culture © 


Inge Stoustrup (Denmark): I don't 
think you have enough extra-curricular 
activities of the right kind. You 
spend so much time in them but main- 
ly, as Genevieve says, for learning how 
to work with others. The lack I find 
in school clubs here is that they don't 
often lead you to cultural interests that 
will continue to enrich you in later 
life. Sports won't help you when you 
are too old to play them. 

Anna Katrin Emilsdottir (Iceland): I 
don’t agree. You have to educate the 
body as well as the mind. But in Ice- 
land I think schools take athletics too 
seriously. We have to take examina- 
tions in things like whether we can 
stand on one foot for ten minutes with 
our eyes closed. If you can’t do it you 
can't graduate, 

Genevieve Martineau (France): I 
think American kids have a lot of cour- 
age when they work, especially on 
their holidays. They want to know 
what work is, live a little on their own, 
and not depend wholly on their par- 
ents. In my country we want to enjoy 
our holiday. Well-off people in France 
would consider themselves a little dis- 
honored if their children were waiters 
in a restaurant. We still have prejudices 
in this regard. I myself disapprove of 
a job which gives you money but does 
not bring much moral or intellectual 
richness. 


Goals of Education 


Judith (United Kingdom); But to 


back to education what is 
actually the purpose of an education? 
This is a point on which many of us 
have disagreed with Americans. 

Anna Katrin (Iceland); The purpose 
of high schools, I think, is to give us 
both practical and impractical know! 
edge. Education and freedom go to- 
gether. Education and should 
go together also. 

Anis Satti (Pakistan): Education 
should aim at the development of 
character, broadening of understand- 
ing and, of course, specialized know!l- 
edge for specific professions. All edu 
is education for something, and 
therefore we must consider it as being 
a means to an end and not an end in 
itself 

Judith (United Kingdom); I think the 
goal of education should be to give a 
sense of balance, and a feeling of hu- 
mility gained by the inevitable strugg.e 
with learning of any kind, and a cer- 
tain capacity for reasoning. In fact, 
learning for learning’s sake, and not as 
a means to earning a living. 

Anna Katrin (Iceland); Compared to 
our schools, you do not much 
homework. Our schools at home be 
gin at 8 o'clock and are over at two 
But the afternoon is not 
enough for our homework; we have 
to use the evenings, too. Some of us 
take as many as eighteen subjects at 
once, We work on our 
great deal. And we go to school on 
Saturdays. But we get four months’ 
vacation in the summer when the 
school people go into different occupa 
tions and work just like other citizens. 

Your high schools don’t seem to 
prepare you for college as well as they 
should. I have heard of cram courses 
so you can pass the college boards. 
Why? The high school should have 
prepared you for them, 

Judith (United Kingdom): Your cur 
riculum here is so different from what 
Your aim, as I un 
derstand it, is to give everybody the 
best possible free education. Unfor 
tunately, it seems to me that you 
comprehensive system sometimes falls 
short of this aim for several reasons 
Firstly, because it is concerned with 
breadth instead of depth. Second, al- 


cole 


peace 


cation 


have 


or three. 


own, read a 


we have at home 


(Continued on page 19-T) 





Teaching Guide 
for this 


The Teamsters Union (p. 10) 


American History, Economics, Problems of 
American Democracy 


Digest of the Article 


The Teamsters Union, made up large 
ly of truck drivers and helpers, has a 
membership of about 1,400,000, This 
comprises nearly one tenth of the mem- 
bership of the AFL-CIO with which it 
is affiliated. Dave Beck has been presi 
dent of the Teamsters since 1952. The 
union’s prosperous condition is reflected 
in the $5 million building which it re 
cently and furnished in the 
nation’s capital. Since most businesses 
in the U. S. require the services of 
truckers, the holds a 
position In the American economy. 

Recently a 
Teamsters, James Hoffa, aroused criti- 
cism by offering to help the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Assn., which 
was ousted from the AFL because of 
alleged racketeering by its leaders. 
President Meany of the AFL-CIO is 
strongly opposed to union racketeering 
and has made it clear that any aid to 
the ILA will mean disciplinary action 
against the Teamsters. 


erected 


union strategic 


vice-president of the 


Aim 

To review with students the unifica- 
tion of the labor movement 
consider with them the place of a single 
large labor union—the Teamsters—in the 
AFL-CIO and in the nation’s economy. 


and to 


Discussion Questions 

1. Until recently labor was spoken 
of as a “house divided.” How has the 
national labor picture changed in recent 
months? 

2. If you were president of the AFL 
CIO, why would you be concerned 
about the activities of the 
Union? 

3. Why should you be interested in 
the affairs of the Teamsters Union? 

4. What would say should be 
the qualifications of a man who holds 
a high executive position in the Team- 


Teamsters 


you 


sters Union? 

5. About one out of four workers in 
the U. S. is a member of a labor union. 
What would you want to know about 
a union before joining it? 


British Central Africa (p. 7) 


World History 


Digest of the Article 

Since 1953 three of Britain’s depend- 
Central Africa — Southern 
Nyasaland, and Northern 


encies in 


Rhodesia, 


Rhodesia—have been organized as a 
federation. Advantages of this organiza- 
tion include a balanced economy, unity 
of territories which would be weak by 
themselves, and establishment of a pat 
tern of fruitful racial partnership. Op 
ponents of federation have charged that 
it is a cloak for continued white domi- 
nation of the large African majority 
Within the federation, Southern Rho- 
desia is outstanding for its cattle and 
Northern Rl.odesia is an im- 
portant copper producer, and Nyasa- 


tobacco, 


land is a great source of native labor. 
The British can point with pride to ad 
vances in health, industrialization, and 
education, It is hoped eventually that 
the federation will 
status. 


achieve dominion 


Aim 

To invite pupil attention to progress 
being made in Central Africa and to 
attendant problems of organization and 
racial relationships in the British fed 
of Southern Rhodesia, 
land, and Northern Rhodesia. 


eration N yasa- 


Assignment 


1. Indicate the economic significance 
of each of the following members of 
the British federation in Central Africa: 
(a) Southern Rhodesia; (b) Nyasaland; 
(c) Northern Rhodesia. 

2. (a) How is federation contributing 
to improvement of living conditions in 
Central Africa? (b) What criticism has 
been made of federation? 

3. Britain can be proud of her 
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issue of Senior Scholastic 


achievements in Central Africa, Support 
or criticize the statement, 


Discussion Questions 


1. British Central Africa 
described as a “rising giant.” To what 
extent is this an accurate description of 
the federation in Central Africa? 

2. Africa has been described as “the 
dark continent.” The British claim to 
have brought light to the dark conti 
nent, How do they justify their position 
of leadership in Central Africa? 

3. If you were a native of Central 
Africa, would you have favored or op 
posed federation of the three terri- 
tories? Defend your point of view. 

4. It has been charged that federa 
tion is a cloak for white domination ot 
Central Africa? To what extent, if any, 
is this an accurate estimate of federa 


has been 


tion? 
5. In what ways are 
seeking to stir unrest in Central Africa’ 
6. If you were a leader in the fed 
what would you 
of Communists 


Communists 
4 


eration government, 
do to meet criticisms 
and other opponents of federation? 


Things to Do 

Stamp collectors in the class can 
show the class their stamps from Rho 
desia and Nyasaland, 


References 


Partnership on Trial in British Afri 
ca,” by W. Wade. Foreign Policy Bul 
letin, March 1, 1954, 

“Africa: A Continent in Ferment,” 
Life, May 4, 1953. A special issue, 





as part of the assignment 


radio-TV programs. 


students might enjoy—and 





TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


Are we raising the radio and TV standards of our pupils? Too often we 
overlook the possibilities of integrating worth-while radio and TV programs 
with our classroom work. While our students are not averse to use of these 
mass media (ask them to name the top tunes of the week), they require 
some prodding before they will tune in an outstanding forum program or 
the dramatization of a historical episode. 

Why not have a committee list on the board the better programs daily? 
Students can write brief reports on selected programs for “extra credit” o1 
Perhaps a little time at the beginning of the 
period can be given to an exchange of opinion on a radio-TV program. 
Students can plan forums or write scripts along the lines of the better 


For some ideas on programs with “educational” values, see “Listenables 
and Lookables” which appears weekly in our Teacher Edition. For example, 
learn something, too—from 
CBS-TV, 6:30 p.m. EST. Sundays. Recent programs were; “William Jennings 
Bryan Speaks for Free Silver” and “The Execution of Mary, Queen of Scots,” 


You Are There, 
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Campaian Funds (p. 5) 
American History, Problems of 
Democracy 


American 


In our “Forum Topic of the Week,” 
ve consider various sides of the ques- 
tion, “How should funds for political 
campaigns be raised, and how should 
he financing be controlled?” 


Aim 

To familiarize students with present 
campaign contribution practices and to 
evaluate various suggestions for chang- 
ing present practices 


Assignment 

1. To what uses do political parties 
put campaign funds? 

%. Big contributors supply the bulk 
of eampaign funds to both major par- 
ties. Explain. 

8. Discuss one argument in favor of 
the present law on campaign contribu- 
tions and one proposal for modifying 
present practices, 


Things to Do 

1, Role playing: The campaign man- 
ager for a Senator seeking re-election 
approaches a businessman in the com- 
munity for a campaign contribution. 

2. School politics: Should a limit be 
placed on the funds spent by candi- 
dates for school office? Should candi- 
dates for school office be permitted to 
spend funds for posters and leaflets 
printed by commercial establishments? 

3. Interviews; Students can inter- 
view their parents, businessmen, labor 
leaders, and others on the question of 
limiting campaign contributions, 


Fall of an Idol (p. 13) 
Werld History 

In “History Behind the Headlines,” 
we study the meaning of Stalin's fall 
from the Soviet heights which he shared 
with Marx and Lenin. 


American Mehool Heard Journal 
“My son's teacher suggested that | ac- 
quire some education if I'm going to do 
his homework!” 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER Edition is continued 


Coming Up! 


in Future Issues 


May 3, 1956 


Foreign Affairs Article: Ceylon—An 
analysis of the recent elections in Cey- 
lon presented against the economic, so- 
cial, and geographic background of this 
tiny corner of Asia that occupies a posi- 
tion of strategic importance. 

National Affairs Article: Operation 
Detour on the Highways—A survey of 
the highway program now before Con- 
gress together with an analysis of the 
various methods of financing proposed 
and the barriers the bill faces in be- 
coming law. 

Forum Topic of the Week: Should 
Schools Be Operated Twelve Months a 
Year? A pro and con discussion of this 
controversial question in which both 
sides are examined, 


Aim 


To consider with students the impli- 
cations of Stalin’s dethronement as a 
Russian idol and the basic weakness 
of dictatorship as an enduring form of 
government. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What evidence do we have that 
Stalin is no longer ranked among the 
Soviet greats by the present Russian 
leadership? 

2. Until recently Stalin’s name was 
mentioned in adoring terms whenever 
a Russian leader made a speech, Now, 
when he is mentioned at all it is in a 
critical way. How do you think this 
change in attitude toward Stalin is af- 
fecting the average Soviet citizen? 

3. The expression “cult of personality 
rule” is used frequently by Soviet lead- 
ers today. What is your understanding 
of the expression? Give some examples 
of one-man rule in past history. How 
effective have dictators been in passing 
their power along to those who followed 
them? 

4. Why, in your opinion, have the 
present Soviet leaders sought to crush 
the myth of Stalin’s greatness? 


Things to Do 

1. The class cartoonist can attempt 
to capture the fall of Stalin with a 
“before and after” drawing or some 
other political cartoon. 

2. A committee can formulate ques- 
tions it would ask of Khrushchev if 
it had an opportunity to interview 
him. 

3. A student can prepare part of a 
radio-TV script in which Stalin has a 
few things to say about his dethrone- 
ment, 


Doctor to the President (p. 4) 


Career Guidance 

In our “Interview of the Week,” we 
meet Major General Howard McC. 
Snyder, physician to President Eisen- 
hower. 


Discussion Questions 

1. How does General Snyder's expe- 
rience qualify him to be physician to 
President Eisenhower? 

2. General Snyder is physician and 
friend to the President. Explain. 

3. What factors should anyone hop- 
ing to become a doctor take into con- 
sideration before trying to follow such 
a career? 


Things to Do 

Students interested in medicine as a 
career should consult various college 
catalogues to learn about pre-medical 
requirements. The time and expense 
involved in following a medical career 
should also be looked into. 


Newsmaker of the Week (p. 12) 


Career Guidance 

Our “Newsmaker of the Week” is 
Rear Admiral Lloyd Berkner, one of 
the nation’s top authorities on atomic 
energy. 


Things to Do 

1. Interviews; By rereading the arti- 
cle students can reconstruct, in part, 
the questions asked Admiral Berkner. 
The class can comment on the signifi- 
cance of the questions. 

2. Discuss: “In all history, there have 
never been more opportunities for 
young men and women than right 
now. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See sage 17) 

I. British Central Africa: a-3; b-3; c-3 
d-4; e-l; f-2; g-2; h-3. 

Il. Teamsters’ Union: a-3; b-3; c-2; d- 
1; e-4; £-4. 

Ill. Graph: 1-T; 2-T; 3-F; 4-NS; 5-F. 

IV. Communist Who's Who: a-6; b-5; 
c-4; d-3; e-2. 
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Planters 


LIMERICK 
CONTEST WINNERS 


Conducted through Scholastic Magazines 


ist PRIZE—$35 


DAVID MAHAN 


105 Torner &., Quincy 69, Mass. 


2nd PRiIZE—$25 


YVONNE VICEDOMINI 
611 Riverside Dr., Avetin, Texas 


3rd PRIZE~$15 


GERALDINE AUEL 
194 Telford Rd., Oregon City, 
Oregon 


3 WINNERS 4th PRIZE—$10 each 


JAMIE FITZMAURICE 
28691 Grove St., Ventura, Calif. 
DONALD BLACKWOOD 


7225 S.E. 22 Ave., Portland, Ore. 


ELIZABETH ANN FLYNT 
R. R. #4, Portland, Maine 


5 WINNERS 5th PRIZE—$5 each 


DEANAH CLOSE 


7311 Wildwoed Dr., Takoma Park 12, Md. 


ROBERT J. LAWHON 
301 2nd St., Manchester, Go. 
DARLENE BEIDLER 
Telford Pike, ®. D. #2, Telford, Pa. 


KAREN E. MADSEN 
14 Rotteck $t., San Francisco 12, Calif. 

JEFF C. VAN PELT 
Marion, Kentucky 


20 WINNERS 6th PRIZE—$1 each 


PETER ANDERSON 
3625 Elmwood Ave., Berwyn, il, 
SONNY ANDREWS 
347 Poplar St., Grenada. Miss. 
EULA DISRUDE 
5096 S$. Pacific Highway, Medford, Ore. 
ROBERT FAELTEN 
240 Ocean Ave., Sea Bright, N. J. 
DENNIS G. GAMBLER 
315 Rouch St., Bethlehem, Pa. 
GEORGE GARVIS 
1128 Riverview Drive, Des Moines 13, lowe 
PHILIP HEITNER 
466 Rockaway Parkway, Brooklyn 12, N. Y. 
SARAH ELLEN JORDAN 
1142 Sovth Harvard, Tulsa 4, Oklo, 
ROBINETTE 1. KAYLOR 
800 Outer Park Drive, Springfield, iil. 
LATHELLE KENNEDY 
5937 Indiana, Kansas City 30, Mo. 


KATHRYN KLEMA 
3002 Bate Street, Racine, Wis. 
tL. KOLBER 
3530 W. Palmer, Chicago 47, Ill. 
MARCIA LEACH 
20 Childs Ave., Amesbury, Mass. 
ROBERT C. PALMER 
125 Linden, Royal Oak, Mich, 
JEAN PEARSON 
517 “D” Street, Salt Lake City 3, Utah 
MARIAN ISABEL PIZZATI. 
1810 - 11th Avenue, Tompe, Fila. 
JANET GAIL SMITH 
: Box 46, Placid, Texas 
SUSAN STROM 
5715 South Kelmar, Chicago 29, til. 
GORDON TRAVIS 
10031 Lynrose St., Temple City, Calif. 
DAVE WEAVER 
103 McKinley Ave., Lansdowne, Pa. 
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. +. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what's on your mind, 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Air Bases in North 
Dear Editor: 


A few weeks ago I read an article 
on U. S. Air Force bases. It raised this 
question in my mind: Why does our 
Air Force build such big bases in small 
localities in the north? Would not the 
enemy head first for the big production 
cities? 

Philip Martin, 
Bar Harbor, Maine 


One of the reasons the Air Force 
gives for building bases in the north, 
particularly in Arctic regions, is so they 
can give us early warning in case of an 
enemy attack. Many authorities feel 
any sneak attack might come over the 
North Pole. Last week the Defense De- 
partment reported work on our Arctic 
D. E. W. (Distant Early Warning) 
radar line is “generally on schedule.” 
The entire project is scheduled for com- 
pletion in two years.—Editors. 


Statesman of Year Award? 
Dear Editor: 

For the past few weeks, everybody's 
been talking about the Academy 
Award winners. Everywhere I go, peo- 
ple are discussing the merits of this 
winner against that loser. 

I enjoy movies as much as anyone. 
But there are more important things 
in the world, Therefore, why doesn’t 
someone start an annual award for the 
man or woman who has done the most 
for our country during the previous 12 
months? Such an award might be simi- 
lar to the Nobel Peace Prize, except 
that it would be awarded to Americans 
only. 

Such an award would, I think, make 
people think more about the men who 
shape the important issues affecting our 
whole lives instead of just movie stars. 

Ralph Fleming 
Hamden, Conn. 


What do you think of Ralph's idea, 
readers? Send your comments to “Say 
What You Please.” Perhaps candidates 
might be suggested by Senior Scholas- 
tic’s new feature, Newsmaker of the 
Week, on p. 12.—Editors. 








WHAT’S IN THIS ISSUE 


Biggest union and the one 
with most muscle is the Team- 
sters. But lately there’ve been 
charges that some factions 
in the Teamsters have been 
throwing their muscle around. 
What's the ruckus about? See 
“The Teamsters Flex Their 
Muscles”~—p. 10 


The tin cup on the left is an exaggeration, 
though every dime counts. What is the 
best way to finance political campaigns? 
Several Senators have proposed plans to 
cut down abuses and stop up loopholes. 
Know what the plans are? What are your 
ideas on the subject? See Forum Topic 
of the Week—p. 5 


British laf. Services photo 


The tobacco leaf above is “Virginia-style.” But it 
wasn't grown in Virginia—it was grown in Africa, 
in Northern Rhodesia. A gigantic experiment in 
nation-building is taking place in the test tube of 
British Central Africa. To bring yourself up to date, 
see “British Central Africa—Rising Giant”—p. 7 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 





Doctor to 
the President 


Meet Major General Howard McC. Snyder, 


physician to President Eisenhower 


EING personal physician to the President of the United 

States is one of the most weighty responsibilities in the 
world, Dr. Howard McC. Snyder never fails to find spare 
time, however, for a chat about medicine generally, and 
especially Army medicine. 

In an interview for Senior Scholastic at his White House 
office, the tall, handsome, 75-year-old Army major general 
spoke as a man who undoubtedly had great influence on 
Mr. Eisenhower's decision to run for reelection. For ten 
years Dr. Snyder has been not only Mr. Eisenhower's per- 
sonal physician, but also one of his closest personal friends. 

No one, except Mrs, Eisenhower, knows the President 
better than does Dr. Snyder. It was to him that Mrs. Eisen- 
hower turned first at 2 a.m. last September 24—the morning 
of the President's heart attack. 

It was more than 50 years ago that Dr. Snyder's teacher, 
«a noted Philadelphia physician, learned Dr, Soyder intended 
to join the Army. The teacher, the late Dr. John H. Musser, 
shook his head sadly and said, “Boy, you are throwing away 
: brilliant career,” 


“| Loved the Wide Open Spaces” 


Dr. Snyder had been raised in the West. “I loved the wide 
open spaces, so I naturally preferred Army medicine to a 
practice in Philadelphia,” he said. 

The business of treating dignitaries began not long after 
he began his military career. His first case came in 1908, 
while he was a medical lieutenant-in the Philippines, Arch- 
bishop Hendricks, head of the Catholic clergy in the islands, 
was running a fever of 107, 

“He got purple in the face and went off his rocker,” Dr, 
Snyder recalled, “The Archbishop’s doctor, an Armenian, 
hunted me out for consultation, After a careful examination, 
| concluded it was a simple rheumatic attack, so I gave the 
old gentleman a big slug of aspirin. He soon got well.” 

The doctor's surgical cases have run the gamut “from 
hunions to cataracts.” His medical cases have ranged from 
common colds of soldiers in the field to the President's 

wonary thrombosis, Dr, Snyder was a high honor graduate 

| Jefferson Medical College, in Philadelphia, Pa., in 1905. 
'!e attended the medical school after studying at the Uni- 
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versity of Colorado. Later he was top man among only nine 
graduates of the Army Medical School, The class started 
with 89 students. Eighty failed to meet the high standards 
of the Army's medical supervisors. 

Dr. Snyder was born in Cheyenne, Wyo., Feb. 7, 1881. 
His father had been a signal corpsman on General Grant's 
staff during the Civil War. 

Dr. Snyder's favorite pastime became horseback riding. 
Polo was one of his favorite exercises. As a young medical 
officer, at one time he owned 23 polo ponies, “all thorough- 
breds.” Today the doctor rides whenever he has an oppor- 
tunity. During a recent (and now very rare) vacation he 
spent almost four days in the saddle. 

Dr. Snyder's service at home and abroad includes four 
years as surgeon at West Point, stints with National Guard 
organizations, and teaching posts. Throughout his career 
he has continued his medical studies. For a 35-year period 
he performed an average of 15 to 20 major operations and 
many minor ones a week. Sixteen-hour days were common 
and he thrived on them. 

Dr. Snyder first met President Eisenhower in San An- 
tonio, Texas, in 1940. That was shortly after General George 
C. Marshall, then Army Chief of Staff, had made Dr. Snyder 
Assistant Inspector General of the Army. His mission to 
San Antonio was to investigate a complaint against the 
Second Army, of which a young Colonel Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower was Chief of Staff. 


“He Was Always a Fair Man” 


“He looked me over, coldly, and I looked him over,” 
Dr. Snyder recalls. “There was no warmth in that meeting, 
but he was always a fair man, and he gave me all the 
assistance I needed.” . 

The doctor has forgotten what the investigation -was 
about, but “it came out all right.” 

Dr. Snyder and the future President—by now General 
Eisenhower—next met in North Africa in 1943. Two years 
later Dr. Snyder, though eligible for retirement, joined 
General Eisenhower's staff in Europe. He and General 
Eisenhower have been inseparable ever since. 

Though ten years President Eisenhower's senior, and 
long past retirement age, Dr. Snyder gives possible retire- 
ment scant attention. “Chronological age is meaningless,” 
he said. “It is meaningless so long as you keep healthy and 
physically alert.” Eart Mazo 
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Should political campaigns be supported by public funds? 
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FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 





Who 
Should Pay 
Our 
Election Bills? 


A forum discussion on the subject: How should funds for political 


campaigns be raised, and how should the financing be controlled? 


. 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 

As the 1956 political campaigns shift into high gear, 
a special investigating committee of the U. S$. Senate 
has fflst urged Congress to re-examine the question of 
campaign contributions. 

The committee’s recommendations followed a head- 
line-making revelation by Senator Francis Case (Rep., 
S. D.). Senator Case said that a man interested in pas- 
sage of a bill had offered to contribute $2,500 to a cam- 
paign fund for Case’s re-election, Senator Case rejected 
the offer as an improper attempt to infldence his vot- 
ing4n the Senate. (See news story in last week's issue.) 

The Case affair has stirred up demands that Con- 
gress revise laws dealing with campaign contributions. 
Under present laws, private citizens may contribute to 
campaign funds on a voluntary basis, Limitations on 
individual contributions exist “on the books.” But, in 
actual practice, these limits can be evaded. 


The Senate's Democratic leader, Lyndon B. Johnson 
of Texas, and its Republican leader, William F, Know- 
land of California, have recently come forth with a new 
proposal, They call it a “clean elections” bill. Among 
other things, this bill would put clear limits on the size 
of individual gifts to political campaign funds, It would 
also require that the names of large contributors be 
made public. 

Few Americans now know exactly who contributes to 
political campaigns. In 1952—when more than 61,- 
000,000 Americans voted in the Presidential election— 
only about 3,000,000 Americans contributed to polit- 
ical campaigns. That's less than five per cent of those 
who voted! 

Is such a system the most desirable way to raise 
campaign funds? Or is the Johnson-Knowland bill a 
better way? Are there other methods that might work 
better? Here are various viewpoints on this issue 


The present system works well. Let's 
keep it. 


Yes 


Under existing laws, anybody in the 
U. S. can contribute to any campaign 
fund he wants to—within certain limits. 

These limits place a $5,000 “ceiling” 
on the amount any one individual may 
contribute legally to a politica] can- 
didate or campaign committee. Other 
provisions of the Federal election laws 
require individuals to (1) report cam- 
paign contributions and expenditures, 
(2) forbid contributions by corpora- 
tions or labor unions, and (3) place 
strict limits on how much candidates 
can spend of their own money. 


Some abuses may occur, These 
abuses are the fault of individuals, not 
the system. On the whole, the present 
laws are adequate safeguards 

Furthermore, most abuses of these 
laws eventually become known to the 
public. That's what happened recently 
in the Case affair. The Justice Depart- 
ment is now looking into “possible vi- 
olations of Federal statutes.” This 
shows that our nation’s lawmakers take 
the present laws seriously, and that 
they are enforceable. 


NO 


Most of today’s restrictions on cam- 
paign contributions are meaningless. 
The laws .are full of loopholes. Their 


limits on giving and spending can be 
easily—and legally—avoided 

Existing laws do limit individual 
contributions to a political candidate 
at $5,000. But they allow any num- 
ber of $5,000 contributions to different 
candidates or to different committees 
set up to support a candidate 

In Presidential carmpaigns, there are 
usually numerous committees working 
for each of the major candidates, Some 
times wealthy supporters give $5,000 
to each of these committees, Some con- 
tributors make additional gifts in the 
names of their wives or children. 

A survey of campaign contributions 
during the 1952 Presidential campaign 
was made by the University of North 
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Carolina. This survey revealed that the 
DuPont family gave $81,000 to the 
Republican party, the Rockefeller fam- 
ily $150,000, and the Luce family 
$25,000, 

On the other side of the political 
lence, contributions to the Democratic 
party included $26,000 from the fam- 
ily of Alfred M. Greenfield (Philadel- 
shia real estate man), $23,000 from 
the Reynolds family of North Carolina, 
ind $23,000 from the Thompsons of 
Nashville, All these contributions were 
legally, openly, and honestly made by 
heir contributors, But don’t these con- 
ributions make the $5,000-limit law 
look pretty silly? 

Similarly, the present law prohibits 
coptributions by corporations and la- 
hor unions, But what is to prevent a 
corporation executive from contribut- 
ing in his own name and then being 
reimbursed by his company for “ex- 
penses”? What is to prevent a union 
from organizing a separate political 
committee to solicit funds from indi- 
viduals? In 1950, in the Senate race 
in Ohio between Joe Ferguson and the 
late Robert A. Taft, Mr. Ferguson re- 
ported contributions of $287,000. Of 
that amount, about $228,000 came 
from labor union members contribut- 
ing as individuals—to committees set 
up legally by unions. 


Present laws are badly in need of 


revision. 
ves 


Campaign “spending limits” are 
widely evaded because they are set at 
amounts which are unrealistic. 

Political campaigns today cost more 
than ever before in our history. The 
vast developments in means of mass 
communication—television, radio, na- 
tionally-distributed magazines and pe- 
riodicals—enable candidates to reach 
more people in more places, faster 
than ever before. 

But TV time, radio time, magazine 
and newspaper space cost money —lots 
of money! 

According to Congressional Quartir- 
ly, it cost $228,000 to elect a Senator 
in Oregon in 1954. Even in one-party 
states, costs of primaries are high. 

A number of practical revisions of 
present laws have been offered. They 
should ‘be considered. 

The Johnson-Knowland bill (see 
\bout the Question) would require 
contributors to make public all con- 
tributions which exceed a total of $5,- 
000, But it would set no limit on the 
over-all total, Supporters of this bill 
argue that it enables anyone to con- 
tribute as much as he wants—“above 
board,” without having to resort to 
legal loopholes to do so. Yet, by mak- 
ing public all contributions over $5,000, 
the law permits voters to know just 


who the candidate's chief backers are. 
Another proposal, made by Senator 
Thomas C. Hennings, Jr. (Dem., Mo.), 
was approved last June by the Senate 
Rules Committee. (It has not yet been 
voted on by the Senate, however.) The 
Hennings bill would put a $10,000 
limit on the amount an individual 
could contribute to all campaign funds 
in any one year. Supporters of this 
proposal contend that a $10,000 limit 
spread over all candidates or all com- 
mittees is more practical than the pres- 
ent system of a $5,000 limit to any one. 
Still another proposal has been ad- 
vanced by the Democratic National 
Chairman, Paul Butler. He believes the 
Federal Government should permit in- 
come tax reductions up to $100 for 
campaign contributions. Mr. Butler 
says this would encourage more small 
contributions—and reduce a candidate's 
reliance on a few big contributors. 


NO 


All these proposed revisions avoid 
the heart of the whole issue: The ma- 
jor contributors to political campaigns 
are primarily those who have a “spe- 
cial interest” in seeing a particular can- 
didate elected. The candidate, there- 
fore, may be under an obligation to 
the major contributors who helped 
elect him. 

“Both parties brag about the little 
contributor,” says Fletcher Knebel of 
Look Magazine’s Washington Bureau. 
They brag about “the $1 and $2 dona- 
tions, the widow who gives 50 cents 
from her slim pension. These . . . exist, 
but they amount to only a tiny frac- 
tion of the giant funds needed to 
grease the modern campaign wheels.” 

A Look survey, based on the 1952 
campaign, showed that “under-$100” 
contributions amounted to only 15 per 
cent of all contributions to the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, and only 
seven per cent of the contributions to 
the Republican National Committee. 
The rest came from the big contribu- 
tors. 

It follows that a man becomes a big 
contributor for a special reason. He 
wants something in return. He knows 
it when he contributes. And usually 
the candidates know it, too. 

Therefore the whole system of pri- 
vate contributions should be done away 


with! 


Campaigns should be supported 
from public funds. 


ves 


This year, about $200,000,000 will 
be spent to elect thousands of candi- 
dates, from county commissioners to 
the President. That's quite a sum, 

Yet if you divide that sum by the 
number of Americans who voted in the 
1952 Presidential election, it amounts 


to only about $3.50 per voter! Divided 
by the number of people in the U. S., 
the sum comes to $1.25 each. 

Therefore, why not pay campaign 
costs out of public funds set up for 
just that purpose? Either tax every- 
body $1.25, or tax voters $3.50 each. 

The money could then be divided 
equally between the major parties. A 
non-partisan committee could be formed 
to administer the fund. This commit- 
tee could buy radio and TV time (or 
other advertising space) on an equal 
basis for each party. 

Such a, system would wrench con- 
trol of candidates out of the hands of 
a few big contributors, Candidates 
could afford to be more independent. 
They would not be beholden to “spe- 
cial interests.” They could devote their 
time in office to serving all the people, 
not their biggest backers. 

Furthermore, such a system would 
increase political awareness and broad- 
en the base of public participation in 
politics. Since everybody would be con- 
tributing to the campaign fund, more 
people would take an interest in how 
the party of their choice conducted 
its campaign. The indifference of many 
voters would soon vanish if they knew 
their own money was financing the cam- 
paign. 

Both the public and the candidates 
would benefit. 


NO 


Voting is a privilege—not a require- 
ment! Therefore, participation in party 
affairs or in election campaigns should 
be voluntary—including contributing to 
the campaign. 

It would be unfair and un-American 
to require people to contribute. Yet 
that’s what assessing everyone for cam- 
paign costs would amount to. 

Contributions should be made only 
by those people who want to do so. 
Those who can afford to contribute 
generously—and want to—should do so. 

Most of the political contributions 
made by wealthy families represent 
only a small fraction of what these 
same families give to other worthy 
causes. For example, the Rockefeller 
family contributed $150,000 “to the 
Republican party in 1952. Compare 
that sum with the billions the Rock- 
efellers have donated to medical and 
educational research and public wel- 
fare. 

There is no stigma attached to a 
political contribution. And it doesn’! 
mean the contributor is trying to buy 
a favor, Most contributions are given 
to candidates or to parties by people 
who believe in the principles the can- 
didates or party stands for. 

Private and voluntary contributions, 
controlled by Federal law, are the best 
way of financing political campaigns. 





R centuries the pendulum of prog- 
ress hung motionless in the dark 
reaches of the huge African continent. 
Now the pendulum has begun to swing. 
New nations are emerging from colo- 
nial rule. Other peoples are looking for- 
ward to the day when they, too, will 
gain independence. 

In the British-sponsored Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland a great ex- 
periment in nation-building is taking 
place. The three building blocks are 
Northern Rhodesia, Southem Rhodesia, 
and Nyasaland. 

The cement that holds together the 
new federation is partnership—partner- 
ship between the white settlers and the 
African natives, 96 per cent of the fed- 
eration’s total population of about 
7,000,000. Under the partnership plan, 
Negro and white are to strive together 
to hasten the economic progress on 
which the future welfare of both de- 
pends. 

The federation was a long time in 
coming. Since the 1930's, pro-federa- 
tion forces had urged the union of the 
three British Central African 
sions. Four big advantages were stressed: 


pe ISSCS- 


1. Federation would result in a bal- 
anced economy. For example, copper- 
rich Northern Rhodesia needs Southern 
Rhodesian coal as fuel for refining its 
ore. Both Rhodesias need Negro labor 
from Nyasaland to help them expand 
their industries 

2. Federation would tighten the Brit- 
ish belt. of empire in Central Africa. 
Standing by themselves, the three ter- 


British Central Africa— 
Rising Giant 


In the laboratory of Central Africa, Britain 
is conducting an experiment in nation building 


ritories are weak. Together they cover 
almost 500,000 square miles—twice the 
size of Texas. Together they would be 
strong enough to withstand economic 
and political stresses and strains. 

3. Federation would help the African 
natives, the vast majority of whom still 
live primitively. Economic prosperity 
would bring higher educational stand- 
ards, And only with education could 
the Negroes assume the rights and 
privileges now held in the hands of the 
white settlers. 

4. If federation is successful, it might 
well set the pattern for a fruitful racial 
partnership in neighboring African 
countries. 


Pro and Con Federation 


Despite its economic advantages, 
federation was not acceptable to every- 
one. Some Northern Rhodesians did not 


want to “save Southern Rhodesia” finan- 
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cially with money earned from their 
copper exports. (Southern Rhodesia im- 
ports far more than she exports and 
needs money to finance her economic 
growth.) And some Southern Rhode- 
sians did not like to see their coal go 
north to help refine Northern Rhode- 
sian copper. 

Many white settlers originally caine 
from the Union of South Africa, which 
has a policy of apartheid (complete 
segregation of the races). Among these 
people there is much solid opposition 
to giving any rights at all to Negroes. 

Many skilled white workmen—such 
as masons, railwaymen, carpenters and 
the like—were afraid that as a result of 
federation they might lose their jobs to 
natives. The 250,000 Europeans living 
in the federation run the large farms, 
the transportation and communication 
systems, the mines and 
well as the government 

Strongest opposition to federation 
came not from whites but from Negro 
leaders, They felt that under federation 
the British would no longer protect the 
rights of native Africans against local 
white minority rule 

Some African leaders fear that under 
federation white would take 
over African tribal land 

Moreover, Nyasaland and Northern 
Rhodesia have overwhelmingly African 
populations. Many leaders say that, if 
left alone, Nyasaland and Northern 
Rhodesia could achieve independence 
under native governments. They point 
to Nigeria and the Gold Coast, which 
are rapidly approaching independence 
under native governments, 

The issue of whether to federate or 
not to federate was decided in 1953. 
Early that year, the British created the 
Federation of Central Africa by act of 
Parliament. 

However, Britain approved the new 
federation only after making sure the 
new federal government would not take 
advantage of the native Africans, These 
were the safeguards provided 

1. The rights of natives to their land 
were not to be affected by federal rule. 
These rights would continue to be pro- 
tected, as in the past, by the British. 

2. No laws discriminating against 


factories, as 


colonists 
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Copper Mine is one of largest in Northern Rhodesia. Miners and 


Antelope 
smelter workers live in villages close by. Ore was discovered in area in 1899. 


Africans could be passed without the 
approval of Britain. 

In December, 1953, the Federal party 
(which advocates racial partnership) 
won 70 per cent of the votes cast in the 
first federal election. The party took 24 
of 26 contested seats in parliament. The 
Federal Parliament consists of 35 seats. 
Two seats are assigned by law to Afri- 
cans from each territory (giving them 
a total of six). The three remaining 
seats go to Europeans appointed to rep- 
resent the interests of Africans. 

Voting restrictions are rigid. To vote, 
one must own assets worth more than 
$1,400 or have an income of $560 a 
year. These restrictions permit only a 
few hundred natives to go to the polls. 


People of Three Countries 


The federation is now almost three 
years old. Before looking at its achieve- 
ments, let us travel into the heart of 
British Central Africa and visit the 
three member countries one at a time. 


Southern Rhodesia: 
“Land of the Pioneers” 


Southern Rhodesia is a land of cow 
boys (huge herds of cattle are raised 
on great ranches) and tobacco planters. 
(Virginia-type tobacco is the country’s 
chief export. Other exports are chrome, 
asbestos, and gold.) The climate is 
healthful. 

A British crown colony since 1923, 
with its own legislature and prime min- 
ister, Southern Rhodesia is the “senior 
partner” of the new federation. Its capi- 
tal, the mushrooming city of Salisbury, 
s also the capital of the federation. 

Of the three federal territories, South- 
rn Rhodesia is the most heavily settled 
by Europeans (160,000 whites as against 
2,000,000 Africans). Although number- 
ing only one twelfth of the population, 


the whites own half—the best halt—of a 
land just a little smaller than California. 

The rough-and-ready life in Southern 
Rhodesia has much in common with 
the early days of our own Far West. 
The frontier spirit is still very much in 
evidence among the settlers. 

One settler will tell you about his 
father being “an 1890 pioneer.” An- 
other will mention her mother coming 
“ap by oxcart.” For in the days before 
the turn of the century it took real 
courage to make the trek (overland 
trip) from the established European 
colonies in South Africa into the barren 
wilderness Rhodesia was at that time. 

On the “ambezi River, which sepa- 
rates Northern from Southern Rhodesia, 
is one of Africa’s stupendous sights— 
the Victoria Falls—discovered in 1855 
by the famous Scottish missionary and 
explorer, David Livingstore. Natives 
call the falls “the Smoke That Thun- 


ders.” The mile-wide falls cascade down 


Wide World phete 
Sir Roy Welensky, deputy prime minister, 
weighs 270 pounds, is a former boxer. 


847 feet (the length of a football field 
with 47 feet to spare) and the crashing 
waters can be heard 20 miles away. 
Then the waters flash upward in a daz- 
zling, rainbow-hued spray. Apart from 
their beauty, the Victoria Falls repre- 
sent untamed water power which some 
day may be harnessed to produce the 
electricity the federation needs to de- 
velop its rich resources. 


Northern Rhodesia: 
“Land of Copper” 


Northerri Rhodesia is about twice as 
large as Southern Rhodesia. Lying 
closer to the equator and at a lower 
altitude, the country’s climate is more 
tropical than that of its southern neigh- 
bor. Northern Rhodesia is a land of 
giraffes and elephants, of Tonga tribes- 
men who wear sticks of ivory through 
their nostrils, and Ia girls who pile 
their hair in tapering cones two feet 
high. First and foremost, however, 
Northern Rhodesia is the “Land of 
Copper.” 

Production from the territory's cop- 
per belt began in 1932. But in the last 
24 years Northern Rhodesia has climbed 
to third place (after the U. S. and Chile) 
among producers of this vital metal. As 
goes copper, so goes Northern Rhode- 
sia. When prices are high, as they have 
been in recent years, the country’s 
economy booms. Copper is important 
to the economic backbone of the fed- 
eration as a whole. Copper provides 60 
per cent of the federation’s exports and 
50 per cent of the taxes needed to run 
the federal government. Resources of 
zine, lead, cobalt, and other ore de- 
posits have remained largely untapped. 
But tobacco and timber (more than half 
of Northern Rhodesia is wooded) are 
becoming of increasing importance. 

Most of the territory's 2,000,000 Afri- 
cans, like their kin in Southern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, continue to live in kraals 
(tribal villages of thatched huts) as 
their ancestors have for countless gen- 
erations. But thousands of natives have 
left the reserves set aside for them and 
have been drawn into the orbit of the 
white man’s economy. Many of them 
are employed. in the copper industry. 

African copper miners have formed 
a powerful labor union, which has 
37,000 members. This union has come 
into conflict with the white miners, who 
receive about $500 a month in wages 
(17 times as much as the African miner) 
and numerous “fringe” benefits. The 
African miners want to be able to work 
at skilled jobs and receive more pay. 
But the white miners, fearing the fu- 
ture, keep the skilled positions for them- 
selves. 


Nyasaland: 
“Land of the Lake” 


This beautiful, mountainous country 
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(about the size of Alabama) is the 
smallest of the three federation mem- 
bers. It curves around the blue waters 
of Lake Nyasa, one of Africa’s largest 
lakes, from which it takes its name. 
Nyasaland is sometimes called the 
“Cinderella Colony.” Its emerald-green 
countryside is rich, but not rich enough 
to support its 2,400,000 people. 

Nyasaland’s chief products are agri- 
cultural: tea, cotton, tobacco, rubber, 
and wheat. But the country’s main con- 
tribution to the federation will prob- 
ably be its manpower. Many more 
Africans live here than in either of the 
other two territories. Nyasalanders are 
hard workers. And, with wages in 
Nyasaland as low as $2.80 a month, 
many thousands go west and south- 
west to the Rhodesias, where labor is 
scarce and the pay much better (as 
high as $85 per month). 

Despite repeated reassurances by the 
British, they fear the white man may 
one day overrun their tribal reserves, 
which have been protected by sym- 
pathetic British administrators. 

Some of the bitterest opponents of 
the federation movement are among 
the tribespeople of Nyasaland. Many 
native leaders had hoped that one day 
Britain would allow them to set up 
their own government. They say that 
the few thousand white settlers (4,100) 
living in the territory have already 
taken the choicest land for themselves. 

A protectorate since 1891, Nyasa- 
land, like Northern Rhodesia, came un- 
der British control when Bantu tribal 
chiefs sought British protection from 
Arab slave traders. Northern and South- 
ern Rhodesia became part of the Brit- 
ish Empire after Cecil John Rhodes 
(after whom the Rhodesias are named) 
defeated Lobengula, a native chieftain 
in 1898. 
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Coppd? miners in Northern Rhodesia 
wear protective leggings jackets, helmets. 
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Since the day when Rhodes pushed 
the British Empire north from the Cape 
of Good Hope into Northern and South- 
ern Rhodesia, it is the boast of white 
settlers that “no African in Rhodesia 
has ever been shot in anger.” 


Record of Achievements 


Sixty years of British administration 
have brought many proud achievements 
to the rolling grasslands of Central 
Africa: Disease has been fought with 
vigor and success. Modern factories, 
railroads, and mines have changed the 
face of the landscape. Schools, news- 


papers, libraries, and radio stations are 


serving the people—both European and 
African. All this was true before the 
federation came into being. What, then, 
can the federation cite as its very own 
accomplishments? 

Education: More than 500,000 Negro 
children (twice the entire European 
population in the federation) are study- 
ing in federation schools. Next year 
classes will open at the new University 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Both white 
and Negro students are to be admitted 
on a non-segregation basis. 

Industry: Long-range, over-all econo- 
mic planning has helped speed the 
growth of industry throughout the fed- 
eration, From furniture to electrical 
equipment, from soap to steel, the fed- 
eration’s new factories are booming. 

Agriculture: Both African and Euro- 
pean farmers are benefiting from the 
numerous agricultural research pro- 
grams supported by the federal gov- 
ernment. Use of fertilizers, soil con- 
servation, and the rotation of crops are 
boosting both quantity and quality ‘of 
agricultural production—a necessity in 
a land with a constantly rising popula- 
tion, 

Hydroelectric Power: The $238,- 
000,000 Kariba gorge dam on the Zam- 
bezi River, which separates Northern 
from Southern Rhodesia, will be com- 
pleted in 1960. This and other vast 
power and irrigation projects will pro- 
vide electric power for industry. Even- 
tually the federation hopes to become 
“the industrial heart of the African 
continent.” 

C ications: The federation has 
a single network of postal, telephone, 
and telegraphic communications. 

Administration: Three separate colo- 
nial administrations are being replaced 
by a federal civil service. 

Racial partnership: Rhodesia’s found- 
er, Cecil Rhodes, said: “Equal rights 
for every civilized man.” Those in fa- 
vor of federation point to the six Afri- 
cans sitting in parliament as a symbol 
of good faith. They say that as more 
and more Negroes are educated, they 
will be given the equal political and 
economic rights that were »romised to 
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Nyasaland native is weaving baskets 
for tea pickers. Tea is chief farm product. 


them when the federation was formed 

The federation’s 73-year-old prime 
minister, Lord Malvern, recently ex 
pressed his optimism about the ulti 
mate success of the new British Cen 
tral African union. But he warned; “It 
will take a long time to get the people 
to accept federation. I think it 
will be all right but there are going 
to be headaches.” 

One of the federation’s chief “head- 
aches” is the continued resistance of 
most native leaders to the very idea of 
fecleration (some say it's just a trick to 
maintain white domination). Another 
headache is the birth of two new poli- 
tical groups—the Dominion and the 
Commonwealth parties. Each chal- 
lenges the principle of racial partner 
ship. The new parties favor a perma- 
nent policy of white supremacy. 

A third headache is Communist pro 
paganda, which tries to inflame Afri 
can nationalists against the West. The 
federation’s deputy prime minister 
burly, 270-pound former boxer Sir Roy 
Welensky, warned against this on a 
recent trip to the U. S. He declared 
that “the Russians intend to spread 
their sphere of influence farther down 
into the African continent.” 

Although not too friendly to African 
demands in the past, today Welensk, 
stands for partnership. He says; “Col 
onial rule is finished. We have to hold 
on here somehow or we will lose ev 
erything, the way we lost India.” 

That there is a long and rocky road 
ahead for the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland few would care to deny 
But the federation’s leaders are deter 
mined to create “a land of equal rights 
for all civilized men, whatever 


color or creed.” 


their 
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Fine—But Don't Misuse it." 


"That's 


‘LOSE to the Capitol in Washing- 
ton is a sleek new office building. 
Its outside is gleaming white marble. 
Inside are marble halls; offices paneled 
in oak, walnut or mahogany, with desks 
to match; enormous conference rooms; 
inch-thick carpeting, wall-to-wall every- 
where; and, topping it all off, a pent- 
house lounge with a fine view of the 
Capitol dome. 

This is the national headquarters of 
a labor union—the4 nternational Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America. It 
cost $5,000,000 to build and furnish, 
and it is all paid for. In fact, the cost 
did not make much of a dent in the 
union's treasury of $35,000,000, 

This is a far cry from the old days 
of unions, In those days, a few shirt- 
sleeved workers and organizers would 
have to hire a hall in which to hold 
meetings and conduct the union's busi- 
ness—and at the end would pass the 
hat to pay for the hall rent. Now, in 
this era of Big Business and Big Money, 
we have Big Unions. 

And no union is bigger than the 
Teamsters. It is not only the largest 
union in America, It is also one of the 
most vigorous and rambunctious, Busi- 
nessmen and other unions alike are 
feeling its weight. Chances are we will 
hear more and more about the Team- 
sters as time goes by. 

Ironically, the Teamsters are surging 
to the fore only a matter of months 
after a spirit of harmony seemed to 
settle on the “house of labor.” The 
spirit flourished last December when 
labor was “unified.” For twenty years 
labor had been deeply split. On the 
one hand was the nation’s first great 


The Teamsters 
Flex 


Their Muscles 


The nation’s largest union is shouldering its 


labor federation, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor (AFL). On the other was 
the younger Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations (CIO), There were, be- 
sides, the so-called “independent” 
unions, belonging to neither grouping. 
One of these is the United [coal] Mine 
Workers, headed by John L. Lewis, 
once «a leader of the AFL, later a 
founder of the CIO, now a foe of both. 


Growth, Split, Reunion 
All these unions had grown rapidly 


since the 1930's. The Wagner Act of 


1935 had guaranteed the right of work- 
ers to organize unions and to bargain 
with their employers on wages and 
working conditions. The Taft-Hartley 
Act of 1947 continued those rights. The 
Taft-Hartley Act also put curbs on 
unions which most labor leaders bitter- 
ly resented, but they could not claim 
that unions generally were seriously 
hurt. 

What drove AFL and CIO apart at 
the outset of the unions’ mushroom 
growth was a quarrel over strategy. 
The AFL favored “craft unionism.” It 
organized workers by crafts—all carpen- 
ters in one union, bricklayers in an- 
other, machinists in a third, and so on. 
The CIO favored “industrial unionism.” 
It organized workers by industries—all 
automobile workers in one union, all 
steel workers in another, and so on. 

As time this quarrel faded. 
The AFL took up industrial as well as 
craft unionism. But for a long time the 
quarrel left scars and resentments 
among labor leaders. Then the old 
leaders passed on and young blood 
came to the top. George Meany be- 
came president of the AFL. Walter 


way into new fields and new areas of conflict 


Reuther became president of the ClO. 
They moved quickly to close labor's 
breach. 

The result was the merger of AFL 
and CIO last December. The new 
body has a mouthful of a name— 
American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations—cal- 
culated to keep both groups happy. 
Meany is president, Reuther a top vice- 
president. The total membership is 
about 15,000,000 — 10,000,000 from 
AFL, 5,000,000 from CIO, This is 
about five sixths of all organized labor. 
It is less than one fourth of the Amer- 
ican work force, which is well over 60,- 
000,000, But the unions have vast eco- 
nomic power because they are en- 
trenched in key sectors of industry. 


Teamsters—Size and Reach 


The big question-mark is the Team- 
sters, which was an AFL union before 
the merger. The Teamsters claim 1,- 
400,000 members, nearly one tenth 
of the AFL-CIO total. The word 
“teamster” means a driver of a team 
of horses, and the original members 
manned horse-drawn carts. Now the 
members are mainly truckers. The 
union's power has grown with the auto- 
mobile and trucking industries, Its 
members move constantly around the 
country. Practically every business in- 
volves trucking in one way or another. 
As a result, the union's influence is 
widely felt. And it keeps expanding 
into new fields—warehouses, breweries, 
taxicabs, bakeries, canneries. 

Since 1952 the Teamsters has been 
headed by Dave Beck, burly, bustling, 
and 61. He began as a laundry truck 
driver in Seattle, Wash., and rose to 





power through the unio& ranks. He is 
now a,wealthy man. Last year he sold 
his Seattle home to the union for $163,- 
000, with a provision that he could 
occupy it rent-free because he conducts 
union business there. Later he sold 
all of his furniture to the union for 
$100,000. 

But in recent months Beck has been 
overshadowed by another figure. The 
man is James R. Hoffa of Detroit, 43 
years old. His middle name is Riddle. 
He is five-feet-five, his wife’s name is 
Josephine, and he is being called “the 
Napoleon of the Teamsters.” 


Hoffa—Rising Challenger 

A story is told that when Hoffa was 
19 he led a union that was struggling 
for recognition by a grocery firm. He 
waited until a trainload of strawberries 
arrived for unloading, then told his 
men to open the car doors and go on 
strike, leaving the berries to spoil. 
Within hours Hoffa had a contract. 

Today Hoffa combines union leader- 
ship with private enterprise. He is head 
of the Teamsters’ Central States Con- 
ference, with headquarters in Detroit, 
Mich. He has reached out and won 
control also of the Southern Confer- 
ence, and is playing a big hand in the 
Eastern Conference, which centers on 
New York City. Each of these confer- 
ences has a great deal of local authority 
and operates on an independent basis. 
This enables Hoffa to wield consider- 
able power. His union salary is $21,000 
a year. 

Hoffa says it is “easy to make a buck 
if you want to make a buck.” He has 
profited from investments in a brewery, 
a race track, an oil prospecting firm, 
and an investment house, His activities 
and associations have won him many 
critics and enemies. 

A Congressional committee investi- 
gating labor rackets in Detroit criti- 


cized Hoffa for some of his activities 
as a union leader and for his conduct 
of a union welfare fund, which he 
dominates. 

One of Hoffa's close associates is 
Johnny Dioguardi, better known as 
Johnny Dio, a convicted extortionist. 
Hoffa's attitude is that if such men are 
criminals it is up to public officials to 
put them in jail; since they are not 
in jail, he assumes that they are honest 
men. 

That Hoffa is dynamic is generally 
acknowledged. He works 16 to 18 
hours a day on expansion of the Team 
sters. He likes to be decisive. “The 
way you get ulcers,” he declares, “is 
by letting things dangle.” He says he 
does not worry about the controversy 
that swirls about his head. “I fall asleep 
the second I get into bed. Nothing 
worries me. I could lie down on the 
floor of this hotel lobby and be asleep 
right away.” 

For the Teamsters, Hoffa envisages 
growth to a point where master con- 
tracts, negotiated by national head- 
quarters, would be signed for all 
members of the union throughout the 
country. Some local Teamsters leaders 
fear this would mean encroachment on 
their own authority. They say Hoffa 
has ambitions to dominate all labor, to 
become “the tail that wags the dog” 
of the whole AFL-CIO. Many observers 
predict he will try to topple Beck from 
his throne. Hoffa is reported to have 
complained privately that Beck holds 
him back. 

Beck himself says he is not con- 
cerned: “I consider him a fine labor 
leader. who is doing his best to organ- 
ize everywhere. I know there is talk 
that Hoffa wants to take over my job. 
.++ That... isn’t true.” 

But Hoffa has played a large part 
in the concern that the Teamsters have 
given the newly merged AFL-CIO. 
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Dave Beck (left), president of Teamsters Union, and James Hoffa, who is rising 
fast en national labor scene. Hoffa has been called “Napoleon of the Teamsters.” 
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One cause of concern is a “mutual 
aid” agreement between the Teamsters 
and the Mine, Mill and Smelter Work- 
ers. The latter union once was in the 
CIO, It was expelled six years ago on 
the ground that many of its leaders 
were Communist. 


Raids Across Union Lines 


Another cause of concern is the 
Teamsters’ attitude on “raiding.” This 
is a chronic source of union. strife. 
“Raiding” occurs when one union tries 
to invade the jurisdiction of another, 
by wooing away its members, trying to 
make deals with employers, ete. Sorme- 
times raiding unions can claim justifi- 
cation because it is hard to draw agreed 
lines of jurisdiction in our interlocking 
industries. Sometimes the raid is a 
naked bid for power and money—the 
dues of new members. 

Jurisdiction is one of the new AFL- 
CIO's toughest problems. Many of the 
unions in the AFL and CIO had over- 
lapping jurisdictions. As a first step in 
mam the problem most of the unions 
signed a “no-raiding” pact. But the 
Teamsters refused to sign. This alerted 
every other union to the danger that 
the Teamsters would be trying to in- 
vade their territory. 

But the hottest controversy involving 
the Teamsters is one that focuses on 
New York City. The situation is com- 
plex, This is the background: 

Three years ago a labor fight on 
New York's waterfront came to a show- 
down. The target was the AFL Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association 
(ILA)—a union of the men who load 
and unload ships. Many investigators 
had charged ILA was dominated by 
racketeers, In 1953 the AFL expelled 
the longshoremen. On behalf of the 
AFL, Beck of the Teamsters led a drive 
to organize a new union to rival the 
ILA. John L. Lewis of the United 
Mine Workers helped the ILA with a 
loan of $400,000, The ILA won out, 

Last summer brought a major sur 
prise. Hoffa of the Teamsters signed 
a mutual assistance pact with the ILA— 
the same union that Beck had tried to 
destroy. As part of the deal, the ILA 
was promised $400,000, enough to pay 
off its loan from Lewis 


ILA Deal Out of Bounds 


This pact alarmed New York busi- 
ness circles, Some businessmen pre 
dicted a sinister attempt to fasten a 
grip on the nation’s largest seaport 
The longshoremen on the waterfront, 
and the truckers who take goods to 
and from the docks, would make “natu 
ral” allies. The New York Times spoke 
of Mr. Hoffa’s “cynical maneuverings.” 

There was a small hitch. The head 
of the Teamsters’ joint council in New 





York, Martin T. Lacey, was anti-Hoffa. 
The Hoffa forces tried to take care of 
that in an election for Lacey's job. 
The result of the election was dis- 
puted, Beck settled the — by rul- 
ing in favor of Hoffa. election, 
je said, had been “100 per cent hon- 
estly conducted.” Lacey thereupon took 
the case to court, claiming the election 


was not honest, but was fraudulent. 

There was a bigger hitch. President 
Meany of the AFL-CIO warned that 
the Teamsters were out of bounds in 
dealing with the expelled longshore- 
men's union. The AFL-CIO constitution 
provides for suspension of any union 


giving “representation or recognition” 


to another union that has been ex- 
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Atomic 


Wizard 


Thirty or forty years from now, 
we may all have to carry “health 
passports” wherever we go—whether 
to the corner store or on a trip 
through space. 

That's the prediction of one of 
the nation’s top authorities on atomic 
energy—Rear Admiral Lloyd V, Berk- 
ner, U. 8. Navy retired. He made 
his prediction last week at a medical 
society meeting in New York City. 
The increased use of atomic energy, 
he said, would result in the need 
for lifelong “health passports reeord- 
ing a person's past exposure to ra- 
diation,” 

Admiral Berkner doesn't think 
this is any cause for alarm, how- 
ever. “Lots of people,” he says, 
“seem to forget that every develop- 
ment in science can be used for 
good as well as evil. That's why I 
say that young people never had a 
bigger chance to go places and du 
things than they have today.” 

Admiral Berkner doesn’t think 
young people should worry about 
having that chance interrupted by 
military . service. He points to his 
own boyhood. 

As a teen-ager in Sleepy Eye, 
Minnesota, he became interested in 
amateur radio. He built his own set 
and, at 17, set an American Radio 
Relay League record for speed and 
distance. When he finished high 
school, he went to sea for a year. 
Then he went back to school, get- 
ting an engineering degree from the 
University of Minnesota. 

He thinks the interruption in his 
schooling did him good. Military 
service, he says, will do the same 
for today’s young men. “After a cou- 
ple of years in service, they'll have 
a better idea of what they want to 
do with their lives. Then they can 
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make the rest of their education 
count.” 

Soon after leaving college, Ad- 
miral Berkner went to work for the 
Bureau of Standards in Washington. 
A few years later, when Admiral 
Byrd went to the Antarctic, Admiral 
Berkner went along. He set up the 
first radio station on the Antarctic’s 
Great Ice Barrier. During World 
War II, he helped organize the radar 
section of the Bureau of Aeronautics. 

After the war, he joined atomic 
scientists in studying the importance 
of a weapons system to the safety of 
our country. Then, in 1951, he was 
elected president of Associated Uni- 
versities, Inc. This is a non-profit 
corporation created by nine univer- 
sities. It operates laboratories for 
atomic research under contract with 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 

His work there has convinced Ad- 
miral Berkner that man will become 
a space traveler “within a generation 
or so.” Not only that, but man. may 
do his exploring in an atomic-pow- 
ered craft, he predicts, 

“Sometimes I wish I were a young- 
ster again,” Admiral Berkner says. 
“In all history there have never been 
more opportunities for young men 
and women than right now. Every- 
one of us today has the same amount 
of controlled energy at his command 
as if he owned 200 slaves a hundred 
years ago. There are all sorts of new 
fields. What each person should do 
is train himself so that when the 
time comes he can realize his full 
potential.” —Roy Hemminc 








pelled from the federation or its prede- 
cessors. 

Criticism also boiled up within the 
Teamsters’ ranks. Other vice-presidents 
—Hoffa ranks ninth among the eleven— 
bucked the deal with the ILA. They 
feared a clash with Meany. They also 
disliked the idea of handing out $400,- 
000 that would wind up in John L. 
Lewis’ treasury. 

As a result of this pressure, Beck 
came up with a compromise. Last 
month, at a meeting of Teamsters 
leaders in Honolulu, Beck persuaded 
Hoffa to drop the $400,000 loan. But 
he promised full support in a joint or- 
ganizing drive of the Teamsters with 
the ILA. 

Beck told a reporter he considered 
labor racketeers “the lowest of creatures 
because they prey on the working peo- 
ple.” But he dismissed as “rumors” the 
talk of racketeering influence in the 
New York dispute. Beck arranged to 
meet with George Meany this month 
to smooth out relations between the 
AFL-CIO and the Teamsters, including 
the question of Hoffa’s dealing with the 
longshoremen. 


Probes into Racketeering 


The story does not end there. The 
Teamsters figure in two investigations 
now under way in New York. One is 
being carried on by District Attorney 
Frank Hogan, who is looking into 
charges of racketeering in the truck- 
ing and garment industries in the city. 
The other is being conducted by United 
States Attorney Paul W. Williams. Wil- 
liams made plain the scope of his probe 
when a special Federal rackets grand 
jury was sworn in. Williams read to 
the jurors a list of names and indicated 
they would come up in the investiga- 
tion, The names included Hoffa, Lacey, 
Dio; Joseph Stracci, alias Joe Stretch; 
Anthony Strollo, alias ‘Tony Bender; 
Tom Luchese, alias ‘Three Finger 
Brown; Morris Shapiro, alias Little 
Sheppi; and Albert Anastasia, formerly 
linked with the notorious Murder, Inc. 

The Federal probers say modern 
racketeering is not the strung-arm type 
that used to prevail. Nowadays, they 
declare, racketeers prefer to extort 
money from businessmen by threaten- 
ing strikes and boycotts. 

The New York Herald Tribune com- 
mented: “On every side are the trails 
of crooks in trade unionism, preying 
on workers and business alike... . 
There can be no question of the shake- 
downs, kickbacks, phony labor groups 
designed for private gain, robbing of 
welfare funds. . . . The honest labor 
leader [does not] permit his union to— 
become a racket. George Meany .. . 
feels sternly on this subject. . . . Cer- 
tainly his ‘forceful leadership will go 
far toward repulsing the mobs.” 





HE biggest news from behind the 

Iroh Curtain since the death of 
Stalin in 1953 is the death of Stalin's 
ghost in 1956. 

For two weeks in February the big- 
wigs of the Soviet Communist party 
held their twentieth party “Congress” 
at Moscow. When it began, the name 
of Josef Stalin was—to Communists—the 
most revered in Soviet history, on a par 
with that of Lenin, beside whom Stalin's 
embalmed body lies in-a red granite 
tomb in Red Square. When the Con- 
gress ended, the national idol lay pros- 
trate in the dust, dragged down by his 
own successors. 

Among milder things the new leaders 
of the Kremlin said about him were: 


> Stalin was a brutal mass murderer 
who ruled by force and terror and tyr- 


annized his subordinates. 


> Stalin demanded his personal glori- 
fication by picture, statue, song, and 
story. 


> Stalin weakened the Red Army and 
prolonged World War II by “liquidat- 
ing” many able and high-ranking offi- 
cers. 


> Stalin was a coward who ran from 
Moscow at the crucial moment of the 
war. 


Object: Deception 


Why and how it happened—this 
wholesale debunking of the former dic- 
tator—has been the subject of wild 
speculation. On the surface it seems 
the Russian leaders have started some- 
thing they cannot stop. By condemning 
Stalin, they have accused themselves. 
They were his closest associates in the 
past, were the most excessive in prais- 
ing him during his lifetime, and shared 
the guilt for his own bloody crimes. 

Russian leaders have aroused re- 
sistance in some sections of the USSR, 
especially Georgia, Stalin’s birthplace. 
They have thrown the Soviet satellites 
and the Communist parties abroad into 
ridiculous confusion on the new party 
line. And they have planted seeds of 
doubt about the whole Communist sys- 
tem in the minds of millions of their 
followers, who had been trained all their 
lives in blind adoration of Stalin. 

But it is never safe to assume that 
the Reds act carelessly or without fore- 
thought. The present leaders—especially 
Nikita Khrushchev, Communist party 
boss--knew that the ruthless Stalin stood 
for an era of force and fraud in the 
minds of the Western nations and of 
many neutrals. They have taken great 
oe to give the impression that the 

old days are over, that decisions 
are made nowadays by cooperation and 
committees. They have met with Eisen- 
hower and Eden at Geneva in an at- 
mosphere of peace. They have sent their 


Fall of an Idol 


best traveling salesmen, Khrushchev and 
Bulganin, barnstorming through Asia 
and now Britain, offering gifts and trade 
pacts. 


Trap for the Unwary 


The Soviet right-about-face is, in fact, 
a trap for an unwary world that longs 
for peace. The Kremlin has recently sent 
instructions to its party units abroad to 
work again for a so-called “popular 
front” with socialist and democratic 
parties. This is a policy which the Com- 
munists tried in France, Spain, and 
even in America with some success dur- 
ing the days of world depression in the 
1930's. Now they would like to revive 
it with the aim of splitting the unity of 
the West, and winning over some of 
the neutrals. 

There can be no doubt that since the 
death of Stalin a grim struggle for 
supremacy has been going on in the 


inner circle, Malenkov, who succeeded - 


to the premiership in 1953, had once 
been Stalin's secretary. Yet he had not 
been in office a year before his poli- 
cies were being denounced by his col- 
leagues. In 1955 he resigned under 
pressure. Meantime, however, Beria, 


Herbioek in Washington Poet 
“You were always a great 
friend of mine, Joseph.” 


former chief of the Secret Police, who 
was plotting to seize power, was ar- 
rested and shot by the other leaders. 

For all their loud talk of “collective 
leadership,” the whole Soviet system, 
as a totalitarian state, cries out for a 
supreme dictator. None of these men, 
and perhaps many more yet unheard 
from, would not seize power if he could. 
The one sure prediction about Russia's 
future is that ambitious leaders will con- 
tinue to fight for power. 


Power Dies with the Dictator 


In a democratic republic or a consti 
tutional monarchy, there are recognized 
legal ways for transferring authority 
from a dead statesman to his elected 
successor. But in a dictatorship, where 
a small self-appointed group makes all 
the decisions, how can one man pass on 
his absolute power? This is the Achilles’ 
heel of all dictatorships. Alexander the 
Great, Sulla, Julius Caesar, Genghis 
Khan, Oliver Cromwell, Robespierre, 
Napoleon Bonaparte—all thought they 
had founded a mighty and permanent 
empire, But they died or were assassi- 
nated within a few years, and their suc 
cessors were inevitably weaker or less 
ruthless than themselves. 

In the 20th century, two men have 
attempted to make themselves masters 
of the world—Adolf Hitler, the Fuehrer 
of Nazi Germany, and Josef Stalin, 

Hitler seized power in 1933 and built 
one of the most formidable military 
machines the world has ever seen. He 
conquered almost all of Europe, from 
the Volga to the Atlantic and from the 
Arctic to the Sahara. He swore that the 
“Third Reich” would last a thousand 
years. Actually it lasted twelve, and 
Hitler perished by his own hand in the 
flaming bunkers of Berlin. 

Stalin was.a little more successful. He 
held out almost thirty years, and con 
structed a more stable state. Whether 
he really died in bed, or whether he 
was secretly murdered by the men who 
hated him, we may never know. But 
what we do know is that he could not 
hand on his power—and make it stick 

Kennetu M. Gouin 











Mid-East Peace Hopes Rise 


Boiling passion between the Arab 
nations and Israel simmered down 
os U.N. Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold pursued his mission 
of peace in the Middle East. 

As Hammarskjold arrived in the 
strife-torn region, war clouds were 
hovering menacingly low. The 
chain reaction of attack and reprisal 
between the Arabs and Israelis was 
continuing in all its fury. 

Segretary-General Hammarskjold 
wasted no time in getting down to 
diplomatic “brass tacks.” He imime- 
diately conferred with Egypt's Pre- 
mier Gamal Abdel Nasser. Then he 
consulted with Israeli Prime Minis- 
ter David Ben-Gurion. (See major ar- 
ticle, April 19 issue, for a more 
complete summary of the issues in- 


volved in the Arab-Israel conflict.) 
By the end of a week of hard 
“spadework” in the cause of peace, 


Hammarskjold announced that he 
had gotten off to a good start. Both 
sides promiser to refrain from war- 
like acts. However, they reserved 
the right to act in self-defense. 

While Hammarskjold continued 
his efforts, there were other major 
developments affecting prospects of 
peace in the Middle East: 

*The White House revealed that 
President Eisenhower had sent per- 
sonal messages to Nasser and Ben- 
Gurion asking their cooperation with 
Hammarskjold and urging them to 
avoid dangerous acts. 

>The White House issued a state- 
ment which included the following: 

“The United States, in accordance 
with its responsibilities under the 
Charter of the United Nations, will 
observe its commitments within con- 
stitutional means to oppose any ag- 
gression in the area. 

“The United States is likew’ .2 de- 
termined to support and assist any 
nation which might be subjected to 
such aggression... .” 

This White House statement was 
iaterpreted by most observers to 
mean that in the event of all-out war: 

1. The U.S. would first await the 
U.N. Security Council's naming the 
aggressor—Arab countries or Israel. 


2. The U.S. would very likely dis- 
patch troops in the hope of bringing 
the war to an end. 

8. The U.S. would not send troops 
without authorization by Congress. 
Pisrael received a shipment of 12 
fighter jets from France, which 
partly balanced the jet planes sold 
to Egypt by Communist countries. 


Baghdad Nations Meet 


The five Baghdad Pact countries 
met in Teheran, capital of Iran, last 
week. With the aid of the U.S., the 
pact members hope to strengthen 
their anti-Communist alliance. 

The Baghdad Pact alliance (con- 
sisting of Britain, Turkey, Lraq, Iran, 
and Pakistan) was founded last year 


to act as a roadblock against any 
Russian moves into the oil-rich Mid- 
dle East. Ever since its formation, 
some of the pact members have been 
urging the U.S. to join the group. 

They say U.S. support would give 
more muscle to the “northern tier” 
(so-called because of geographical 
location of the four Middle East 
members of the pact) defenses 
against Russia. They feel, too, that 
as an active participant in the alli- 
ance the U.S. could better help the 
member countries with their eco- 
nomic problems. This, in turn, 
would do much to make the Middle 
East secure against Communist eco- 
nomic penetration. 

Thus far the U.S, has declined to 
become a full-fledged pact member. 
But America remains a firm sup- 
porter of the alliance. 

Our policy on the Baghdad Pact 
was underscored by “U.S. Deputy 





Under Secretary of State 
Henderson, assigned as chief U.S. 
observer at the Teheran conference. 
He stated the U.S. would continue 
to give “financial and military help” 
to the Baghdad Pact countries. 


Saratoga Number Six 


The aircraft carrier Saratoga, larg- 
est warship in the world, became an 
official member of the U.S. Navy at 
the New York Naval Ship Yard in 
Brooklyn. She goes to sea in June. 


The Saratoga is the second’ of the 
Navy's atomic-age carriers (the first 
is the slightly smaller Forrestal). 
Fully loaded, this floating city weighs 
in at nearly 80,000 tons. [ts length is 
1,039 feet—the longest ship in the 
world, The Queen Mary and Queen 
Elizabeth could be placed side-by- 
side on her four-acre flight-deck. 

The lightest turbines ever con- 
structed have been installed in the 
Saratoga. With the horsepower of 
100 railroad locomotives, they can 
drive the ship at a speed of 34 knots 
(almost 38 miles per hour ). 

One hundred of our most modern 
jets can be carried on the Saratoga. 
The deck catapults can launch them 
into the air at rate of four a minute. 
New equipment will enable planes to 
find their way home to the mother 
ship through darkness, fog, or storm. 

It took more than four years to 
build the Saratoga. Three more ships 
in the Forrestal-Saratoga class are 
now in construction or the blueprint 
stage. And the Navy wants to add an 
additional seven. The Saratoga is the 
sixth U.S. warship to bear the name 
of the Revolutionary battleground. 


SHAPE Changes Command 


An American Air Force general, 
Lauris Norstad, will succeed General 
Alfred M. Gluenther, also of the 
U.S., as commander of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization forces. 

Seven years ago, as the ominous 
shadow of Soviet Russian military 
power threatened western Europe, 
NATO was established as the major 
bulwark of the free world’s defenses. 
NATO had twelve charter members: 
United States, Canada, Belgium, 
Denmark, France, Great Britain, 
Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, Norway, and Portugal. 
(Greece, Turkey, and West Germany 
joined the organization later.) 

The NATO motto from the very 
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No slip-ups on slip-downs with steel 
slide for firemen. Two slides are in use 
at Birmingham, Mich., firehouse. When 
alarm sounds firemen whiz down slides. 
Brass pole at firehouse is on way out. 


first has been: “All for one and one 
for all.” An armed attack on one of 
the fifteen member nations would be 
considered an attack against them all. 

In 1951, a military arm of the or- 
ganization, called SHAPE (Supreme 
Headquarters Allied Powers Eu- 
rope), was set up near Paris. Its aim 
was to coordinate the defenses of the 
member nations. 

First supreme commander of 
SHAPE was General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. His successor was 
Matthew B. Ridgway, World War II 
paratroop general (later U.N. Com- 
mander-in-chief in Korea and Chief 
of Staff of the U.S. Army). Next 
came General Eisenhower's NATO 
deputy and friend, staff officer Gen- 
eral Alfred M. Gruenther. 

Two weeks ago, General Gruenther 
announced his plans to step down 
from his post at SHAPE. President 
Eisenhower has chosen 49-year-old 
Air General Lauris Norstad (who was 
called not so long ago the “boy won- 
der of the U.S. Air Force”) as the 
next SHAPE commander. Norstad 
has been described by General 
Gruenther as having “one of the 
keenest strategic minds in the world 
today.” 


ike Vetoes Farm Bill 


President Eisenhower vetoed the 
controversial farm bill with “intense 
disappointment and regret.” 


In his veto message the President 
said: “Our farm families are suffering 
reduced incomes. They had a right 
to expect workable and beneficial 
legislation to help solve their 
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problems. This bill does not meet 
their needs.” 

This year's farm legislation had 
run a stormy course in Congress. 
Republicans and Democrats agreed 
the farmer was in trouble. Farm in- 
come has been declining and farm 
surpluses have been rising. But both 
parties couldn't agree on how to get 
the farmer out of trouble. 

The President asked Congress to 
continue the present program of 
flexible price supports on basic farm 
products (set on a sliding scale of 
75 to 90 per cent of parity), Demo- 
cratic leaders in Congress, however, 
wanted a program of high, rigid 
price supports (set at 90 per cent of 
parity). The parity price is based on 
a formula designed to give the 
farmer a fair return on his invest- 
ment by keeping farm prices level 
with other prices. (See major article 
in Oct. 13, 1955 issue.) 

Several times in recent months, it 
looked as if the President's program 
might squeak through Congress. But 
in the final bill, Congress came out 
for high, rigid supports. Included in 
the final bill, however, was a soil 
bank plan and other features 
favored by the President. The Presi- 
dent was thus faced with the alter- 
native of approving rigid supports 
in order to gain the soil bank plan, or 
of losing the soil bank plan by veto- 
ing the bill with its provisions for 
rigid supports. He decided to veto. 

In his veto message, the President 
announced he would boost price sup- 
ports on several basic crops. (He has 
power to do this under present farm 
laws.) He also asked Congress to re- 
consider the soil bank plan in a 
separate bill as soon as possible. 


Man Into Mouse 


Trofim Lysenko, who claims he 
once turned a pine tree into a spruce 
tree, has himself been changed from 
Russia's leading farm ‘expert’ into 
a scientific “has-been,” 


Lysenko had for many years been 
the pet of Joseph Stalin, the late dic- 
tator of Soviet Russia. Under Stalin, 
he dictated farming methods and 
scientific theory for all Communist 
scientists and farmers. With Stalin 
gone, Lysenko withered on the vine. 
Now he has been cut down. A recent 
Soviet announcement says he has 
been replaced as head of the Soviet 
Academy of Agricultural Science. 

Lysenko had tried to make plants 
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and animals follow the Communist 
party line instead of the laws of 
nature. 

He advocated a long discredited 
theory. The theory says that giraffes, 
for instance, have long necks today 
because their ancestors were always 
stretching for food from lofty 
branches. Lysenko applied _ this 


worn-out theory to wheat, fruit 
trees, and other plants. By forcing 
wheat to grow in a certain way, he 
said he developed a new variety. 


“OLD WIVES” TALES 


“Hogwash,” say Western scien- 
tists, who have long called Lysenko 
a spreader of “old wives” tales. Liv- 
ing things do acquire certain char- 
acteristics during their lifetime. But 
it takes more than a change in en- 
vironment to make these changes 
permanent. “Acquired characteris- 
tics” are not passed from father to 
son, modern geneticists agree. 

For instance, even if we purposely 
stunted the growth of a giraffe's 
neok, its offspring would still have 
long necks. Crops can be improved 
by using better soil and giving them 
greater care. But the next crop must 
be planted in the same good soil 
and receive the same care to retain 
these improvements. 

What's Behind It? Lysenko’s the- 
ories helped the Communists to 
think they could change even hu- 
man nature. But they couldn't 
change the laws of science. Now 
that Stalin is no longer regarded in 
Russia as a “glorious hero” and 
“great scientist,” the new dictators 
have been able to put Lysenko “out 
to pasture.” Meanwhile, Soviet sci- 
entists will try to undo some of the 
damage Lysenko did to agriculture. 


History to Honor Holmes 


The U.S. Government has decided 
to honor Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Jr., not with a statue or 
plaque, but with a history of the 
Supreme Court. 


Holmes served the court as an As- 
sociate Justice for 30 years, retiring 
in 1982 at the age of 91. He earned 
the title of “the Great Dissenter” be- 
cause he often differed with his asso- 
ciates over important interpretations 
of the Constitution. 

When Holmes died in 1935 he left 
his fortune to the U.S. Kept in the 
U.S. Treasury, the bequest now 
amounts to $425,000. 


A special Government committee 
tried to find a project on which to 
spend the gift in honor of the judge. 
The decided that a history 

Supreme Court would honor 
both Holmes and the Court. 

The project may take as long as 15 
years to complete. Our most able his- 
torians will be selected to do the re- 
search and writing. 

Holmes held learning in the high- 
est regard. At the age of 92, he was 
visited by President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. The President found 
Holmes reading Plato in the original 
Greek. He asked Holmes why he was 
reading this at his age. “To improve 
my mind, sir,” replied the man who 
has been called “The Yankee from 
Olympus.” 


TV Shows Take to Tape. A televi- 
sion program, both picture and sound, 
can now be recorded on magnetic tape. 
The taped show can then be televised 
at a later time with a clarity said to be 
superior to the present system of kine- 
scope (film) reproduction. The device 
which accomplishes this was demon- 
strated last week by its manufacturer, 
Ampex Corporation. Black-and-white 
and color programs can be recorded. 

Ampex officials say its Video Tape, 
as it is called, is easier and faster to 
handle than film. A taped program can 
be transmitted over TV channels al- 
most immediately upon completion of 
the taping. Film, on the other hand, 
requires a certain time for processing 
before it can be televised. 

The new tape will have an important 
use by TV networks in overcoming 
time differences between the East and 
West coasts. Programs can now be pre- 
sented “live” at a desirable evening 
hour in the East and recorded on Video 
Tape for later presentation at an 
equally desirable evening hour on the 
West Coast. 


Peanut Oil to Run Cars? A passen- 
ger automobile engine that can run on 
fuels ranging from peanut oil to whale 
oil will be exhibited this spring by the 
General Motors Corporation. It is an 
experimental engine which burns al- 
most any type of fuel instead of the 
fuéls needed for today’s engines. 


Treasury Gets a Name. Throughout 
our nation’s 167 years of history, the 
Treasury at Washington has had no of- 
ficial name. It got one last week. Treas- 
ury Secretary George M. Humphrey 


decided on “Treasury. Department.” He . 


said he liked the name because it wes 
“short and simple” Previously, the de- 


partment had been known sometimes 
as “Treasury Department,” sometimes 
as “Department of the Treasury”—all 
unofficially. The name now goes up in 
gold letters on the four sides of the 
Treasury building. 


Reject CIA “Watchdog.” The Senate 
voted down a proposal that would have 
created a joint Congressional cmnmit- 
tee to supervise the Central {ntelli- 
gence Agency. Some Senators argued 
that the ClA—our nation’s top agency 
for collecting, analyzing, and trans- 
mitting intelligence and  counter- 
intelligence information—operates in 
too much secrecy. Other Senators de- 
fended the need for this secrecy. They 
said that a Congressional “watchdog” 
committee might result in “leaks.” When 
the vote came, the Senate rejected the 
proposal 59 to 27. 


Coming: Shell-less Eggs. Newest 
dairy development is eggs packed in 
polyethelene plastic “shells.” These 
plastic containers go the hen one better. 
More germ-proof than the original egg- 
shell, the man-made package also elim- 
inates breakage. Cornell University 
scientists devised the process. This is 
how it’s done. Eggs are first removed 
from their natural, hen-made shells, 
Then the eggs are dropped into re- 
cesses in a plastic sheet, covered with 
another plastic sheet, and the two 
sheets sealed air tight. The sheets con- 
taining the eggs are perforated so that 
eggs can be detached one at a time. 


Silver Anniversary: England is dig- 
ging deep into her change purse to re- 
pay 88,000,000 ounces of silver 
borrowed from the U.S. (worth about 
$80,000,000). We lent her the silver 
during World War II for industrial pur- 
poses. She is accumulating the metal by 
withdrawing silver coinage from circu- 
lation and replacing it with coins that 
have only half as much silver. England 
has promised to complete payment by 
1957, fifth anniversary of the U.S. peace 
treaty with Germany. 


Quick Quiz 


1, The five Baghdad Pact countries 
are (underline correct answers): (a) 
Burma; (b) India; (c) Pakistan; (d) 
Iran; (e) Iraq; (f) Turkey; (g) 
Ethiopia; (h) Britain. 

2, Why were each of these men in 
the news? (a) Lauris Norstad; (b) 
Trofim Lysenko; (c) Oliver Wendell 
Holmes; (d) Dag Hammarskjold. 

8. Locate these places in the news: 
(a) Yemen; (b) Iran; (c) Iraq; (d) 
Saudi-Arabia. 
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Our Wonder til World 


. a world of fun and a world of problems; 
a world of things familiar and things strange; 


a world of facts and an even more wonderful world of fancy.” 
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Quest for World Peace Nature of Matter and 
Energy 


How People Live and Work Communicatior World of Plants 


Communities of People Animals and Man Exploring the Universe The Earth We Live Or 


Our Wonderful World 


EXPLORING THE FIVE AREAS OF MAN'S KNOWLEDGE . 


Ample Food Supply Better Health Enjoyment How People Are Governed 


Living with Self and Others Basic Inventions Your Life Work 


sltural Heritage 
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IN THESE SO BROAD EDUCATIONAL THEMES 





Your Body and How 
It Works 





is 


Taking Care of Yourself 








New Materials Conservatior 





The Arts Man's idea 





EIGHTEEN CAPTIVATING VOLUMES! 
8,500 pages, most of them with color—4,000,000 


words 


15,000 illustrations —460 full-color plate 


350 areas of knowledge—over 80,000 index entries 


extens 


Tec hnology 


ve bibliographies 








Living and Learning 
and Mass Productior with Peopie 





A NEW KIND OF REFERENCE 
FOR YOUTHFUL MINDS 


Our Wonderful World is a unique tool otf 
learning . . . a new kind of reference for 
youthful minds . . . books to grow into, not 
out of! Teachers, librarians, parents, and 
young people will find in it countless alluring 
invitations to new adventures along the 
highways of learning! 

Here is the bold new concept of 
Themagraphic” organization—thirty broad 
themes consistent with today's general 
educational programs, interwoven through the 
length and breadth of eighteen volumes, 
These themes are distributed among five 
broad areas of man’s knowledge and 
understanding. The thousands of superb 
articles which form the fabric of the themes 
open up some 350 specific areas of knowledge 
which are of special interest to young people 

Our Wonderful World is a thrilling journey 
unfolding long vistas of learning without the 
detours and stop signs inherent in traditional 
alphabetic or topical arrangements Yet the 
index in Volume 18 makes it easy to use for 
looking up specific subjects, Extensive 
bibliographies throughout point the way to 
further excursions. It is a basic reference, too 

For browsing, reference, motivational 
reading, or just downright enjoyment, there is 
nothing else in the world like 


Our Wonderful World! 


HOW Our Wonderful World 
CAME TO BE 


Dr. Herbert S. Zim, Editor-in-Chief, is a 
leading educator as well as an outstanding 
author of informational books for young 
people, Out of his work with schools, parents 
and children came realization of the need for 
a new and different kind of reference work for 


young people... one that would fit into 
existing school programs into the young 
people's department of any library and 


into the homes of today 

Before any editorial work was done on Our 
Wonderful World an extensive nationwide 
survey of teachers, librarians, parents, and 
children was made to learn what children are 
looking up in books, what they want to learn 
about, and what they want to read about 

Also, the study sought to find out what 
teachers, librarians, and parents think the 
children are interested in and what they would 





like them to be interested in, This study 
(Shores-Rudman, University of Ilinois) ha 
gained recognition as a most comprehensive 
piece of research 

Probably no other set of books has made use 
of such thorough research into the needs of 
the people who actually were going to use 
them. But this was the way that the publishes 
and editors were able to know best what to 


include in Our Wonderful World 





A Project... and A Challenge ... 


Four years ago in Champaign, Mlinois, Dr. Zim assembled his 
editorial staff to pioneer with him a “first” in young people's 
reference books. Seores of educators, researchers and assist. 
ants, with the help of several hundred specialists, have been 
engrossed in the preparation of Our Wonderful World. The edi- 
terial board completely discarded both the topical and alpha- 
betic approaches that have been in use for literally thousands of 
years. They have evolved an entirely new concept of reference 
hook composition based on the generic term, “Themagraphic”’ 
organization. 

Our Wonderful World is the result of their unique approach 
and intensive effort. A librarian or educator bas but to leaf 
through any volume to catch the “touch of magic” that runs 
throughout, Until you have had this new experience the phrase 
“books to grow into-—not out of” will be meaningless. Truly, 
here are eighteen volumes that will never, never collect dust 
in any library, school, or home in any English-speaking country 
in this, our wonderful world. 


The Editorial Board 


of Our Wonderful World 


Available to schools and libraries only. 


Our Wonderful World is available in two editions. In 
the United States one of these editions is distributed to 
the general public exclusively by Sears, Roebuck and Co. 

The special School and Library edition, bound in dur- 
able gray buckram, is distributed by Spencer Press, Inc. 
Price-—-$ 160,00 less 20% school and library discount 
$128.00 net, postpaid, 

To facilitate the use of Our Wonderful World as a 
reference, particularly before the Index is available, sub- 
ject analytic cards for each volume are included, A set of 
these cards, prepared by Mrs. Effie LaPlante, Consultant, 
Cataloguing Section, Division of Libraries, Chicago Pub- 
lie Schools, will follow shipment of each volume. 

Order the complete 18 volumes today. Specify the 
billing date you prefer. Satisfaction is guaranteed, of 
course, Send your order to: 


SPENCER PRESS, INC. 

School and Library Division + N. H. Gilbert, Director 
179 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 

A publishing affiliate of Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


Printed in U.S.A Copyright 1956 by Spencer Press, Inc 
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A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


1. BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA 


On the line to the left of each ot 
the following statements, write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 


a. All of the following territories 
are members of the British spon- 
sored federation in Central 
Africa, except 
1. Southern Rhodesia 
2. Northern Rhodesia 
3. Togoland 
4. Nyasaland 

__b. Each of the following items is 
correctly paired, except 
1. Southern Rhodesia—coal 
2. Northern Rhodesia—copper 
3. Togoland—cotton 
4. Nyasaland—labor supply 

—.c. The term apartheid refers to 
1. scientific agriculture 
2. The differential in wages be- 

tween white and native labor 
3. complete segregation of the 
races 
4. the poliey of integrating the 
races in the schools of Africa 

—.d. The Negro percentage of the 

total federation population is 


about 
l. 5% 3. 68% 
2. 50% 4. 96% 


—¢. The river which separates North- 
ern from Southern Rhodesia is 


the 
1. Zambezi 3. Amazon 
2. Nile 4. Congo 


__f. A great potential source of hy- 
droelectric power in the federa- 
tion is 
1. Niagara Falls 
2. Victoria Falls 
8. the kraals 
4. Bantu dam 

__g. An Englishman who played an 
important role in the establish 
ment of British control in Cen- 
tral Africa was 
1. Jan Smuts 
2. Cecil Rhodes 
3. Robert Lobengula 
4. Daniel Malan 

__h. British achievements in Central 
Africa include all of the follow- 
ing, except 
1. establishment of schools 
2. development of modern fac- 

tories 


8. admission of the federation 
into the British Common- 
wealth 

4. inclusion of natives in local 
government 


I. TEAMSTERS UNION 


__4. The title of the largest labor 
federation in the United States is 
1. American Federation of La- 
bor 
2. Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations 
3. American Federation of La- 
bor and Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations 
4. United Congress of American 
Labor 
~.b. The total membership of the 
largest labor federation in the 
U. S. is about 
1. 1,000,000 8. 15,000,000 
2. 5,000,000 4, 42,000,000 
._c. The total labor force in the U. S. 
today is about 
1, 20,000,000 8. 100,000,000 
2. 60,000,000 4. 166,000,000 
.d. The president of the Teamsters 
Union is 
1. David Beck 
2. James Hoffa 
3. Walter Reuther 
4. George Meany 
__¢. The Teamsters Union is com- 
posed largely of 
1. bakery workers 
2. longshoremen 
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8. players on various teams 
4, truckmen 
. The national headquarters of 
the Teamsters Union is located 
in 
1. New York City 
2. Chicago 
3. Los Angeles 
4. Washington, D. C. 


ii. READING A GRAPH 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place a “T” 
if it is true, an “F” if it is false, and 
“NS” if there is not sufficient informa- 


‘tion in the graph on which to base a 


conclusion. 


_.1. Personal income in the VU, S. in 
1941 was $96,300,000,000, 

2. Personal income in the U.-S. in 
1949 was about $200,000,000, 
000, 

__.3. Personal income in the VU. §., al 
most doubled between 1947 and 
1954. 

_.4. A major factor in the rise of 
personal income in the VU, S, 
after 1941 was our entrance 
into World War II. 

__5. Personal income in the U. S, in 
1955 was more than 20% greater 
than in 1954 


IV. COMMUNIST WHO’S WHO 


On the line to the left of the names 
in Column A write the number pre- 
ceding the correct description in 
Column B. 

Column A 
4. Beria 

b. Bulganin 
..¢. Khrushchev 

_d, Lenin 
—¢. Stalin 

Column B 
1. Head of the Red Army in the early 

1920's 
2. Soviet premier during World War 

II 
3. Leader of the Russian Revolution 

of 1917 
4. Communist party boss in April 

1956 
5. Present Soviet premier 
6. Former head of Soviet secret po 

lice, now dead, 





WORDS IN THE NEWS 


apartheid (4.piir'tit) 

Ila (1A) 

Kariba (ki.ré’bii ) 

Kraals (kriilz) 

Malvern ( mal/virn ) 
Nyasaland (ni.ds’a.land) 
Rhodesia (16.dé’zha ) 
Tonga ( ting’ ga) 
Welensky (wélLén’ské ) 
Zambezi (zim.hé/7) 















































Prettiest Girl at the Dance 


Even if hed been her kid brother's counselor at camp, 
Gail never dreamed he’d be her first Prom date! 


JULDN'T you know it, Gail said to 
herself as she stood in the empty 
hallway» Not a soul at home! If she'd 
fallen up the front steps and ripped her 
skirt, Mother and Billy would have been 
there to greet her the moment she 
turned the doorknob, But now, when 
she had breath-taking news, nobody 
Wiis around 
She dropped her books on the hall 
table and glanced at the note her moth- 
er had propped conspicuously against 
the telephone. “Me? Peel the potatoes 
for dinner? At a time like this!” Gail 
exploded after reading the message. 
Promptly dismissing the potatoes, she 
took the stairs two at a time and whirled 
into her bedroom. She dashed to her 
dressing table and stopped dead still, 
barely breathing, before the mirror. 
Turning her head from side to side, 


Reprinted by permission from Woman's 
Day 


she scrutinized the reflection eagerly. 
Finally she bent forward until her head 
nearly touched the glass. Two faint 
frown lines appeared between her black 
eyebrows. 

I look just the same, she sighed, turn- 
ing away and wriggling out of her plaid 
jacket. I can't understand it, because 
I feel so different. Maybe it will show 
up after I get used to the idea. 

She snapped on the radio beside her 
bed and began to dance around the 
room, unconsciously smiling at a spot 
halfway between herself and the ceil- 
ing. Since two-fifteen that afternoon 
she'd no longer felt like Gail Hanley. 
She was different. Instead of being ig- 
nored, she was beloved. 

Well, she hedged as she thought that 
over, maybe not quite that. But I’m 
in. Oh, brother, how did I do it? 

She shook her head in bewilderment. 
To think that she'd sat next to Stan 


By ELSIE GOULD SMITH 


Matthews in chemistry class all year 
and he hadn't noticed her until today! 
Of course he wasn’t Tony Curtis, or a 
star athlete, or really much of anything, 
except a junior counselor at Billy’s camp 
last summer and one of Billy's heroes. 
In fact, they'd heard “Stan this” and 
Stan that” for weeks after Billy’d got 
home, but she'd never attached much 
importance to it, After all, why would 
she be interested in Billy's ravings, 
when Stan had never shown any intev- 
est in her? Maybe he didn’t even con 
nect her with Billy. 

But today was the beyinning of a 
new life. He was at last uwarve of her, 
and now she had a date to the Junior 
Prom. The very words were musical 
and dreamy. Of all the dances, the 
Prom was the one she hadn't expected 
to go to. She had hoped to go to the 
others, but hadn’t been asked. Every- 


one knew that ‘f vor went to the Prom, 
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you were in and that was dreamy, and 
if you didn’t go, you were out and that 
was horrible. She'd got used to being 
out. 

The front door slammed, and Gail 
bounced out of her reverie and into the 
hall. “Mother!” she called, and then 
remembering the potatoes, she added 
hastily, “I just got home.” 

“Nope,” was thirteen-year-old Billy's 
reply. “Where is Mom?” 

Slightly deflated, Gail skipped down- 
stairs. “Shopping. | had news for her, 
so naturally she wasn’t home.” 

Billy's freckled face was blank. “Real- 
ly?” he said, digging in his pockets. 
“Who's dead?” 

In pained silence, Gail passed him 
with her nose high in the air, to make 
up for the fact that she was no longer 
taller than he. Being disdainful and 
only five feet three was difficult. 

Curiosity getting the better of him, 
Billy followed her to the kitchen. “Okay. 


I'm all ears.” 


Gan opened the cupboard and be- 
gan counting potatoes, but she couldn't 


- hold out. “I've got a date to the Prom, 


and it’s the most important thing that 
ever happened to me.” 

“Oh, that!” Her brother groaned. 
“Who's the goon?” 

“Stan Matthews!” Gail unloaded her 
bombshell proudly. 

“Stan! Jeepers!” Billy sounded in- 
credulous, and immediately that wor- 
shipful look came into his eyes. “Golly, 
you ought to see that guy rope a horse. 
My gosh, how come he asked you?” 

“Well,” Gail retorted, “I hope he 
didn’t think he was roping a horse!” 

Billy doubled over into exaggerated 
roars of laughter. 

“Scram,” Gail ordered, viciously jab- 
oad at a potato. But she wasn't really 

Now that Billy was duly im- 

, Stan seemed even more im- 

a She only wished she knew him 

better. That was the trouble with her 
dating life—boys scared her to death. 

It was a wonder she'd lived through 
the afternoon. They'd been in the chem 
lab setting up an experiment when 
Stan stepped to her place at the long 
black table. His eyes were on the store- 
room door watching for the teacher, so 
at first she wasn’t even sure he was 
talking to her. “Would you go to the 
Prom with me next Saturday?” she 
heard him say. 

She looked around to be sure she 
was the one. “Me?” she gasped. He 
glaneed at her briefly, and sodded. 
Peer yes, I'd love to go,” she gulped, 

a that was the dynamic answer 

a momentous question. 

After class, Gail took lots of time 
putting her things away, her heart 
pounding with panic. Nevertheless, 





all 


when she to the hall, there he was 
smoothing his blond hair and undoubt- 
edly waiting for her. 

“Oh, hello,” she murmured, flustered 
and breathless, as if she hadn’t expected 
to see him. 

“You did say you'd go, didn’t you?” 
he asked, walking beside her. 

“Why, yes, I'd love to,” she repeated, 
wondering if she would find something 
else to say before Saturday. 

“Swell,” he said. “I'll pick you up 
about nine.” 

“That will be lovely,” Gail agreed 
and blushed at her limited vocabulary. 

With a grin of embarrassment, he 
asked, “Where do you live?” 

“At 604 West Street,” she said, add- 
ing carefully, “and there are two big 
pine trees right in front.” She certainly 
didn’t want him to get lost. 

With this matter-of-fact beginning, 
her world had changed. Ever since 
chemistry, she’d had a warm glow in- 
side, so that even her fears were dimin- 


ishing. Perhaps, she thought hopefully 


as she put the peeled potatoes on the 
stove, had scared her because 
she’d been afraid they'd never notice 
her. 


The front door opened and closed, 
and soon her mother entered the kitchen, 
smiling a greeting and donning her 
apron simultaneously. 

“Guess what?” Gail screamed, grab- 
bing her mother in a bear hug. “I've a 
date for the Prom Saturday night.” 

The relief and surprise on her moth- 
er’s face shocked Gail. Maybe even her 
mother had been scared she'd never go 
anywhere. “Why, dear, how wonder- 
full” Mrs. Hanley said, acting now as 
though she’d known all along that Gail 
would have a date. “With whom?” 

“Stan Matthews.” Gail dropped his 
name casually, almost as if she'd been 
the one who'd talked about him for 
months, 

“You mean the bey who was Billy's 
counselor at camp?” her mother ex- 
claimed. “Why, I didn’t know you knew 
him, too. I'm so pleased. What are you 
going to wear? A formal, I suppose.” 

Gail's eyes opened wide as she nod- 
ded. She'd forgotten about needing a 
formal. She'd never needed one before. 

“There goes the budget,” her mother 
said, sighing, but her dark eyes spar- 
kled. 


“We'll shop tomorrow after school. 
What are the other girls’ dresses like?” 
“I don’t know,” Gail replied slowly. 
The girls she knew didn’t go to proms, 
and she was in awe of the girls who 
did. They were so sure of themselves. 

“How about Sally and Jean?” 

“Oh, they aren't going. They don’t 
even know I have a date. I must phone 
them tonight. I'll bet they'll be excited.” 

“Really?” Her mother’s black eye- 


brows raised anestioningl 
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“Why wouldn't they be?” Gail asked. 
“I'd be thrilled if they were going.” 

“Even if you hadn't been asked?” 
Mrs. Hanley said gently. 

“Well, yes. I mean, I think it’s won- 
derful for anyone. We've talked about 
it, and we agreed that it would be just 
too perfect if even one of us got a date.” 

“About your dress.” Her mother 
changed the subject. “We'll ask Miss 
Tracy at Conroy's what the girls are 
wearing.” 


Avrer the dishes were washed, Gail 
went to the telephone and dialed Sally 
Wright’s number. She'd phone Jean 
Cramer next. “Sally, this is me. Guess 
what! I've a date to the Prom!” 
“Honest?” Sally sounded surprised 
but not thrilled. “Who asked you?” 
“Stan Matthews.” Gail sang his name. 


-“He’s real cute, sort of tall and blond, 


with blue eyes.” She wasn't sure of this 
last, but it sounded good. “Billy knew 
him at camp last summer.” 

“Oh.” Sally was unenthusiastic. “Did 
your brother get you the date?” 

“Billy? He doesn't even know what a 
prom is,” Gail exploded, Imagine Sally's 
thinking that! “Stan asked me in chem 
class. I don’t believe he knows I have 
a brother.” She laughed lightly. “What 
kind of dress shall I get?” 

There was sarcasm in Sally's voice. 
“How should I know?” she said. * 

“Well, I'll see you in the morning,” 
Gail finished lamely and hung up, sick 
with disappointment. Sally wasn't 
thrilled at all, and Jean wouldn't be, 
either, They'll hope it's no better than 
the other dates I've had, she realized 
bitterly, but this time was different. 
She'd never before had a glow that 
made her tingle as if she were about 
to open a present she'd been wanting 
for a long time. 

Walking slowly up the stairs to her 
room, she wondered why it was that a 
boy could suddenly become so impor 
tant that she didn’t much care what her 
friends thought. Why, yesterday Stan 
didn’t mean a thing to me, she told her- 
self, and now he’s tops. 

She went to the mirror and picked 
up the hairbrush. Ignoring her reflec- 
tion, she brushed her short black curls 
until they snapped. Finally she stopped 
to examine her mirrored image. This 
time she did look different, she thought. 

“I am going to have fun!” she de- 
clared aloud, and smiled secretly, a 
smile that was brand new. I wonder if 
I mean anything to Stan or if I was just 
somebody to ask, she thought, frown- 
ing. Oh, please, let me be important to 
him. 

Tuesday was awful. Sally's freckled 
nose wrinkled disdainfully when Gail 
mentioned the Prom. and Jean looked 
right past her. 
















Even chemistry class was bad. Stan 
said “Hi” when she went in and im- Batter iJ | 
mediately became absorbed in his book. . 


“Hi,” Gail ; lh lly, but 
a answered hopefully, tus By Joe |. Battle, Jewett H. S., Florence Villa, Fla. 


that was all the conversation. 
When class was dismissed, Stan was * Starred words refer to baseball. 

busy at the teacher's desk, and although 

Gail walked slowly down the hall, he 5 : 

didn’t catch up with her, 
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However. the emptiness vanished 
after school, when she went shopping 
with her mother and saw the dress she 
wanted, Modeling it for the family that 
night dispelled some of her fears, Her 
father’s admiring eyes and Billy's whistle 
gave her some hope again. Surely the 
dress would help her do and say the 
right things. 

“It's yellow net with off-the-shoulder 
ruffles,” Gail described it to Sally and 
Jean the next morning. “And it has blue 
velvet bows scattered all around the 
skirt.” Gail had promised herself she 
wouldn't tell them, and here she was 
going into detailed ecstasies over it. 
“It's really a dream.” 

“Mary Lani was telling a bunch of 
girls in gym yesterday what Karen 
Downing is going to wear,” Sally said 
importantly. Anything Karen did was 


news, because she was the most popu- 

lar girl in the junior class, “It's black, DOWN 

trimmed with silver sequins. Doesn't Mow Vouk ¥ re 
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part of Saturday seemed endless, and Chemical , : 
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ey . Best-seller and movie, Never Take 9. Chemical symbol for chlorine. 
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ready et Prom, that it . Remove. 5. Easy gait resembling a canter. 
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raised her eyes. The image was all she . Philadelphia Phillies left fielder, Del Bull pen twin of Cleveland Indians 
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1956 All-American H.S. Basketball Squad 








NAME and SCHOOL ’ HEIGHT NAME and SCHOOL HEIGHT 
Al Attar (Durfee) Fall River, Mass. 6.2 Lance Olson (West) Green Bay, Wis. 6.4 
Denis Boone (Manual) Denver, Colo. 5.11 Mel Peterson (Stephenson) Mich. 6.5 
George Burkel (Cleveland) St. Louis, Mo. 6.7 Jerry Pimm (Montebello) Calif. 5,11 
Kelly Coleman (Wayland) Ky. 6.3 Jack Pirrie (Mapiewood) Mo. 6.6 
Albert Ellison (Linden), Tenn. 6.4 George Ramming (Union Hill) Union City, N. 4. 6.5 
Nolden Gentry (West) Rockford, Iii. 67 Oscar Robertson (Attucks) Indianapolis, Ind. 6.4 
Ear! Irvine (Lincoln) Seattle, Wash. 6.4 Barry Shetrone (Southern) Baltimore, Md. 63 
Tony Jackson (Jefferson) Brooklyn, N. Y. 6.3% Tom Stith (St. Francis) Brooklyn, N. Y. 6.5 
Bjarne Jensen (Franklin) Portland, Ore. 6.9 Larry Swift (Keokuk) lowa 6.6 
Ron Johnson (New Prague) Minn. 6.7 Mike Tipton (Natrona County) Casper, Wyo. 6.2 
Art Lambiotte (Warwick) Hilton Village, Va. 64 Horace Walker (Chester) Pa. 6.3 
Fred LaCour (St. Ignatius) San Francisco, Calif. 6.4% Jerry West (East Bank) W. Va. 6.3 
Jerry Lucas (Middletown) Ohio 6.7 Max Williams (Avoca) Texas 5.10 
Walt Mangham (New Castle) Pa. 6.3 Rollie Williams (Kellogg) idaho 66 
Douglas Moe (Erasmus) Brooklyn, N. Y. 6.4 Corky Withrow (Central City) Ky. 6.4 








INCE we began picking All-Ameri- 
can High School Football Squads 
five years ago, sports fans have been 
begging us to choose a basketball squad 
as well. It always seemed like a good 
idea, But we admit: It scared us. After 
all, only about 9,300 high schools play 
football. But, 19,000 play basketball! 
How could anyone keep track of so 
many teams? 

That was the $64,000 question we 
refused to answer—unti] this year. Right 
after the season ended last month, we 
shoved our All-American experts into 
an “isolation booth” with a three-day 
supply of vitamin pills. “Don't come 
out,” we ordered, “until you've picked 
us an All-American Basketball Squad.” 

Here's the dream team they came up 
with—and 4 real beauty it is. Consisting 
of 26 seniors and four underclassmen, 
the All-American H. S. Squad hails 
from 24 states. New York leads with 
three choices (all from Brooklyn, New 
York City!) , followed by Missouri, Ken- 
tucky, Pennsylvania, and California 
with two men apiece. 

The entire squad averages 6 ft. 4 in., 
with three boys standing under 6 ft. 
The “shorty” of the squad is Max Wil- 
liams of Avoca (Tex.) H. S.—a 5 ft. 
10 in. package of TNT who's been a 
top star for four years! 

High man on the totem pole is 6 ft. 
9 im. Bjarne Jensen of Franklin H. S., 


Portland, Ore. Though only a junior, 
Jensen led his team to the state crown. 
Another junior on the honor squad 
is Tony Jackson of Jefferson High, 
Brooklyn. A 6 ft. 4 in. “pogo” leaper 
with a feathery jump shot, he set a 
New York City record by scoring 130 
points in five tournament games. 

The squad’s third junior is Tom 
Stith of St. Francis Prep, Brooklyn, 
voted the outstanding player in New 
York City’s Catholic School League and 
the most valuable player in Washing- 
ton, D. C.’s Knights of Columbus tour- 
ney, 

Lone sophomore on the squad is 6 
ft. 7 in. Jerry Lucas, the “Mr. Basket- 
ball” of Ohio. Lucas flipped in 53 points 
in the state semi-final and then 44 in 
the championship game, in pacing Mid- 
dletown to the Ohio crown. He aver- 
aged 28 points a game during the reg- 
ular season and was a “must” pick, 

Owner of the most fantastic scoring 
average is the fabulous Kelly Coleman 
of Wayland (Ky.) H. S. He sizzled the 

for 46.8 points per game, and 
w up with a career total of 4,263 
points in 127 games for a 33.6 averagel 
That performance probably knocked 
every scoring record in the land into a 
cocked hat. 

Oscar Robertson of Crispus Attucks, 
Indiana champs for two straight years, 
was regarded by many as the best in 


Hoosier history. He banged in 37 points 
in the state finals. 

Jerry Pimm, a shorty at 5 ft. 11 in., 
set a Southern California scoring rec- 
ord with a 26.2 point average at Monte- 
bello H. S, 

New England’s lone choice is Al 
Attar of Fall River's Durfee High, who 
set a new tourney record in leading his 
team to the New England crown. 

New Jersey placed George Ram- 
ming, a 6 ft. 5 in. husky who's also a 
fine discus thrower, Ramming won the 
state title for Union Hill H. S, by steal- 
ing a loose ball before the final gun. 

Pennsylvania placed two jumping 
jacks in Horace Walker of Chester H. S. 
and Walt Mangham of New Castle 
H. S. Both stand 6 ft. 3 in. Mangham, 
a 6 ft. 6%” high jumper, is a fantastic 
rebounder, while Walker owns a dead- 
ly jump shot, 

Space just doesn’t permit a run-down 
on all our stars. But take our word for 
it~—every one of then. was terrific. You 
might also remember that some of the 
pmeer stars of the future may have 

n just second or third stringers on 
high school teams the past season. Why, 
Paul Arizin never even played high 
school ball, while Bill Russell got in 
only a half semester of varsity play. 

The greats of the game come from 
everywhere and anywhere. 

~—Heaman L. Mason, Sports Editor 








The doctor’s 
deodorant discovery 
that now safely stops 
odor 24 hours a day 


You're serene. You're sure of yourself. 
You're bandbox perfect from the skin 


out. And you stay that way night and | 


day with New Mum Cream, 

Because New Mum now contains M-3 
(hexachlorophene) which clings to your 
skin—keeps on stopping perspiration 
odor 24 hours a day. So safe you can use 
it daily—won't irritate normal skin or 
damage fabrics. 


1s 


tors proved a deodorant without M-3 
odor only a few ours—while New Mum with 
M3 stopped odor a full 24 hours! 


ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF BRISTOL MYERS 





sd EN will it end?” you groan, 

thinking of those boys who 
still upset you by whistling at you 
or teasing or ignoring you. “When 
won't it bother me any more?” you 
sigh, thinking of the girls who play 
hard-to-get or the other ones who 
cling and cuddle. When will you 
stop caring about whom Dean takes 


| to the prom or whether Sheila's dat- 


ing that guy in physics? When won't 
this boy-girl business matter? 

As long as Saturday nights are big 
date nights, as long as someone's 
going steady, as long as someone's 
taking the wrong person to the prom, 
as long as you're hoping that special 
someone will be your own 
date, boys will like girls, girls will 
like boys—and the battle of the sexes 
will go on! 


Q. I never know how to act when 
a boy whistles at me. It's not that I'm 
so good-looking, but I think it’s because 
the s are trying to embarrass girls 
when whistle at them. How should 
I react? 


A. Boys who whistle at girls are just 
slightly older versions of the boys who 
used to take a few pokes at you in the 
sixth grade. They haven't learned how 
to treat girls as friends yet. They aren't 
concerned so much with émbarrassing 
you as they are with getting your at- 
tention. They've suddenly realized that 
you exist, but they still haven't figured 
out a better way of letting you know 
that they know! It’s also one way for 
them to prove to their buddies that 


a * they appreciate a “real cute doll” when 


they see one. That wolf whistle isn’t 
their badge of maturity, but it does 
mean they're moving into the Growing 
Up stage. 

Although you're not sure whether a 
whistle is meant to embarrass you, in- 
sult you, or flatter you, you do know 
you're expected to react to it grace- 
fully. It does upset you because you 


‘t can’t understand it! After weeks 
of treating him with mad indifference, 
he should have asked me for a datel”’ 


know you're being watched. If you 
march on self-consciously, angrily, and 
blushingly, the boys will chuckle over 
your discomfort—and feel pleased that 
they got a rise out of you. If you toss 
back a crack, they'll laugh even harder, 
whistle even longer—and think you ap- 
preciated their efforts. But if you ac- 
cept the whistle with a sweet smile, 
they'll tab you as a girl-who-knows-her- 
way-around and their interest in you 
may increase. If, by your pleasant smile, 
you can show that you're neither flus- 
tered nor impressed, you may put a 
dent in the whistle campaign. 


Q. I like a girl and I'm almost sure 
she likes me. But Sheila is very inde- 
pendent. I've met a second girl whom 
I could like a lot, too—particularly if 
Sheila keeps up this State of Independ- 
ence. Shall I forget about Sheila, or is 
there some way of getting her out of 
this attitude? 


A. It seems that you want to be 
Sheila's only interest, and you want 
her to revolve around you and your 
plans like a satellite. 

Since you like Sheila, she probably 
isn’t just being “ornery,” but she’s a 
girl with a mind of her own. If Sheila 
has thought things out and decided she 
doesn’t want to go steady while she’s 
still in high school, if she has other 
things to do besides wait for your 
phone calls, we say more power to her! 
She's on the way to becoming an out- 





standing person. And, probably one of 
the things that attracts you to Sheila fs 
her independent manner. 

If you want to get along with her, 
don’t try playing the dictator. Inde- 
pendent people always rebel against 
high-handed tactics, Instead, be an in- 
dependent fellow yourself. Not con- 
trary—don't date other girls just to 
spite her—but independent. Get to 
know’all the kids in your class. When 
you plan a date with Sheila, let her 
know far enough ahead of time so that 
she can fit your date in with her other 
plans. 

Girls with a little independence often 
make the best wives when they finally 
decide to devote their affections to one 
man. The clinging vine you thought so 
cute and cuddly at fifteen can be a 
millstone around your neck when you're 
thirty. 

Think it over. Do you want a wife 
who throws a tantrum if you consider 
going off on a week's hunting trip with 
the gang? Do you want a wife who 
can't decide what to have for dinner 
without calling you up at work? Do 
you want a wife who becomes jealous 
if you offer to fix Mrs. Green's lawn 
mower? Or do you want a wife who 
can make a few decisions of her own 
and who respects your interests and 
your friends? Sheila's learning now to 
stand on her own two feet. It’s not 
your place’to object to that. 


Q. I like a certain boy at school very 
much, but he doesn’t even seem to 
know I exist. What can I do to get 
him to notice me, yet not make him 
think I'm a flirt? 


A. Just plain friendliness will prob- 
ably do the trick. When you meet Ken 
at school, a smile and a “Hi!” will soon 
inform him of your existence. A cheer- 
ful attempt to start a conversation after 
a couple of “Hi's” won't be regarded 
as flirtatious, either. 

If you're in the dramatics club’ and 
he, too, shows some enthusiasm for 
plays and play production, give him 
some pointers on how to join up, ‘Or, 


if he’s already in the glee club and | 
you like to sing, but aren't a member, | 
why don’t you join the singing group? | 
But don’t juin clubs in which you have | 


no interest, just because Ken's a mem- 


ber. And don’t try to steer him into | 


your pet activities unless they're really 
his interests, too. Then he would label 
you “Miss Flirt of Hoover High”! 

As well as being friendly to Ken at 
schec!, perhaps you could give a mixed 
party at your home. Invite Ken, or ask 
a mutual friend to bring him. As a 
good hostess, you'll circulate and chat 
with everybody, including Ken. If ev- 
eryone has good time, everyone—includ- 
ing Ken—will be impressed with the 
hostess! 








It thinks 
as it plays! 


WEBCOR High Fidelity Holiday CORONET, Only $104,95* 


The amazing new“MAGIC MIND" 
changes speeds automatically in 


WEBCOR fonografs! 


FESTIVAL 

Ceramic cartridge with two sapphire needles. 
Attractively styled in scuff-resistant fabric. 
Green and textured grey; brown and beige. 
Only $59.50*. Also available with radio. 














Webcor now brings you the MAGIC MIND 
Automatic Speed Selector... the 
most amazing improvement in record 
changers in years! 

In all other fonografs, it is neces- 
sary to change the speed manually 
for 45 or 3314 rpm records, But— not 
with the Webcor Macic minp! 

You simply place a stack of inter. 
mixed 45 and 33'4 rpm records on 
the spindle. All sizes, in any se- 
quence, Turn on the Webcor, and 
it automatically selecta the correct 
speed for each record! It automati 
cally vets down the tone arm on 
the starting groove of each record! 
It’s pure magic! 


Another WEBCOR First! 
The MAGIC MIND! 


This MaGcic MIND Speed Selector is in all 
Webcor Automatic Fonografs. Intermix 
your 7”, 10" and 12° records of both 33 \ 
and 456 rpm...and the MAGIC MIND auto- 
matically selects the proper speed for 
each record as it gently drops to the 
turntable! (Also plays 78 rpm recorda, 
of course.) 


See the complete line of Webcor Fonografs from $29.95 to $275.00 


Ali music sounds 
better on a 


WEBCOR 


*Prices slightly higher in West and Southwest 
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WHAT DID SHE DO 
TO HER HAIR? 


... She used Tweed 
Spray Hair Net to keep 
it exactly'as she | 
wants it...all day long! 





A NEW CONCEPT BY 


4 
* 


Cc 
IT SETS! IT SCENTS! 
IT SAVES YOUR WAVE! 


in Beautiful, Onfy @BO = Available at and 
Feminine Glass , dl Department Stores 


See Dennis James in his popular TV 
show, “CHANCE OF A LIFETIME" 


















Tips on good habits for good health 


If you have any questions about 


Q. Is it true that you can drown if 
go swimming right after eating a 
Lig neal? 


A. Any strenuous exercise, like swim- 
ming, should be avoided immediately 
after a meal. Swimming can be par- 


and you'll be on the safe side. 


ont We havé our big meal at night 
I do my homework after supper. 
But I can't keep my mind on my work 
because I always feel so sluggish. What 
could be the reason, since I get plenty 
of sleep and shouldn't be tired? 

A. It’s not a good idea to try to do 
concentrated mental] work after a heavy 
meal. Try to arrange to do your home- 
work before supper. If that can’t be 
done, then wait a iittle while after 
you eat before beginning your lessons. 
A fifteen-minute walk in the fresh air 
before you start to study is a wonderful 


pickersupper. = 


San Sense. .. . It's fun to be out in 
the sun, but no fun at all to be laid up 
the next day with a burning, blistering 
epidermis. So be careful, especially if 
your lexion is fair. Watch out for 
the noonday sun; that’s when the rays 
are most likely to give you a bad burn. 
Remember, too, that you'll burn more 
quickly at the beach than anywhere 
else, since you get both direct sun- 
light and the reflected glare from sun 
and water. For your first sunbath, fif- 
teen minutes is enough; after that, you 
can lengthen the exposure time about 
fifteen minutes a day. {You needn't 
get out of the sun—just cover up!) In 
this way, you'll tan gradually instead 
of burning and peeling rapidly. Sun- 
tan preparations help protect against 
burning and aid in giving you an even 
tan. 

For Safer Driving. . . . Next time you 
pack the gang into your car for a day 





at the beach, be sure you tote your 
sunglasses along as well. After long, 
unprotected exposure to bright sun- 
light, your eyes may be affected in 
such a way that your night vision be- 
comes impaired. This means you won't 
see as well as usual when you drive 
home at night. However, protecting 
your eyes with a good pair of sun- 
glasses during the day helps them 
adapt better to darkness when the sun 
goes down. 

P.S. If you yourself don’t drive, re- 
mind your friends of this fact. 


Souper-Ducer. . . . Reducing? Then 
you can't have your cake and eat it 
too, but you can try a supper course 
for breakfast. Heat clear soup, such 
as consomme or bouillon. Beat a raw 
egg with two tablespoons water; slow- 
ly pour into simmering broth, stirring 
quickly with a fork. Serve floated with 
diet-bread croutons. It “eats easy,” 
picks you up, and packs your stomach 
at the same time. You'll get a minimum 
of calories, too. 


Beating the Heat Wave... . It’s a 
little too early to tell just when the 
temperature will start soaring. But it’s 
never too early to learn what to do 
about it. Tuck these tips in a corner of 
your mind and remember them when 
the thermometer starts to sizzle. Avoid 
overexertion, particularly in the sun. 
Wear light, porous, loose-fitting clothes. 
Drink plain water or fruit juices often 
during the way. Eat complete meals, 
but don’t overstuff yourself. Get plenty 
of sleep and rest. Bathe regularly. In- 
cidentally, a pleasant soak in a tepid 
bath is more cooling than a cold 
shower. During the day, you can cool 
off by letting cold water run over your 
wrists. 














This Week 


“Surely you've heard the saying—you 
can’t have your shade and eat it, tool” 


























Prettiest Girl 


(Continued from page 20) 
he stairs. The voices below her stopped. 


“veryone was standing in the hallway, 
silently watching her. Self-consciously 
she avoided Stan’s eyes and looked at 
her father, who was beaming proudly. 
Her mother was beaming proudly, too, 
and Billy was grinning just as proudly. 
The stairs seeped endless, and Gail 
found it necessary tg look at Stan before 
she reached the bottom. 


On his face was a look of pleased 
surprise, as though he hadn’t expected 
her to look quite as she did. Gail smiled 
shyly, because she hadn't expected him 
to look as he did, either. Perhaps it was 
the dark trousers and white coat that 
made him appear so much taller and 
handsomer. Without the familiar green 
sweater and laboratory surroundings, 
he looked terribly sophisticated. 

“Hello,” Gail managed to say. 

Immediately everyone began to talk, 
while Stan helped her with her wrap 
and then handed her a cellophane box. 
She could see the corsage inside. 

Stan took her hand as they walked 
toward his car, and immediately Gail 
forgot everything she had thought she 


might say to start the evening. But 
when they were settled in the car, she 
found her voice. “You knew Billy at 
camp, didn’t you?” Of course he did, 
but she couldn’t think of anything else. 

“Sure,” Stan said, “We had fun.” 

“Well, weren't you surprised he was 
my brother?” Gail asked 

“Well, no.” He laughed in embarrass- 
ment. “I knew that all along.” 

Gail swallowed her surprise. “How 
did you know?” 

“Oh, at camp he had a picture of you 
in his billfold.” Stan sounded almost 
sheepish, “It just takes me a long time 
to get started.” 

“Oh!” was all she could say, wonder- 
ing if he meant what she thought he 
did. And she hadn't even known that 
Billy had her picture, much less that he 
carried it with him. Her heart pounded, 
and she clutched the box on her lap. 
“Oh, thank you for the flowers,” she 
remembered guiltily. 

The magic of the minutes before van- 
ished when Gail saw the gym. It was 
crowded, and everywhere she looked 
were dresses of every color of the rain- 
bow. She realized, with a sinking feel- 
ing, that she wouldn't stand out at all. 
How could she have dreamed she'd be 
important? Nobody even knew her. 

Lost in the mob of the powder room, 
she checked her wrap and made her 
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way to a mirror to pin on the corsage. 
Her image was no longer the vision she 
had seen at home. Now she was just a 
black-haired girl in a yellow dress, in- 
significantly srnall, surrounded by con- 
fident girls whose secretly happy ex- 
pressions excluded her. 


Bicx in the hall, she hunted for Stan 
and then gulped when she saw him. 
He was talking to Karen Downing, so 
tall and blonde and smiling in her black 
dress with its sparkling pin points of 
silver. Hesitantly Gail walked up. 

“Hello, Gail,” Karen said, her voice 
warm and friendly. 

“Hello, Karen.” Gail smiled back in 
spite of the tightness in her throat. 

“You know Roger, don’t you?” Karen 
asked. 

Gail saw the big, red-haired boy be- 
side her. Of course she knew who he 
was, for everyone knew the big athlete 
by sight. Only she'd never dared to 
speak to him. “Well, yes,” Gail said. 

Roger grinned down at her. “Hello,” 
he said genially, and then to Stan, “How 
about trading a dance later?” 

Gail took a deep breath, and the 
tightness was gone. 

“Okay,” Stan answered easily. 

Gail was startled at his ease with 

(Continued on page 28) 





$66.75 f.0.b. Boston complete with two-wheel 
brakes, 3-speed gears, pump, tool kit, kit-bag 
and genuine leather saddle. “Dynohub” hub 
lighting extra. 


Raleigh's lightweight construction relieves you of hauling around as 
much as 30 pounds of unneeded weight. Raleigh's famous Sturmey-Archer 
3-speed gears relieve, you of the strain of “pumping” up hills. And 
Raleigh's two-wheel brakes ensure perfect safety... relieving you and 
your family of worry when you're out riding. 


it’s 
actually a 


RELIEF 


/ 
/ 


RALEIGH 


But those are only the basics. Raleigh's superb quality and clean-cut 
good looks are a constant pleasure to all who appreciate a beautifully 


built machine. Extra-heavy chrome and baked enamel finishes protect 
the high-carbon steel of Raleigh's frame, keep the whole bike new for 
years after ordinary bicycles have begun to rust badly. And Raleigh's 
accessories are designed for trouble-free performance year after rugged year. 


FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TO: 
RALEIGH INDUSTRIES OF AMERICA, INC. 
Dept. 5, 687 Boylston Street, Boston, Moss. 


NAME __ 


ADDRESS 


Sports Light Coaster 


Hos rear coaster brake and front 
hand brake for those who prefer 
this. $70.50 f.0.b. Boston complete 
with 3-speed gears, pump, tool kit, 
kit-bag and genuine leather saddle. 


FREE! nieuw, lustrated catalog with full 

details on all Raleigh models. . 
adults’, standard and luxury models, cruising 
and speed models, toa. 


; boy , girls’, 
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In the exe[ting whirl of Graduation Day—the beauty of commence- 
ment exercises, the warm wishes of friends ar family, the fun of parties 
and proms—you will want to a moment to look back on the past 


as well as to take a peek into future. For this is your day, an impor- 
tant milestone of your life. 


One of your moet prized 


captured forever in your school Yearbook . . . the class plays... the varsity games. . . 


in the years ahead will be your memories of high school days, 


the school elec- 


tions ... all the myriad events which have made these years such thrilling ones. 
Here, the editors of Scholastic Magazines present another kind of Yearbook. It is a Yearbook of Gifts 
——Graduation Gifts—to symbolize achievement and to cherish for a lifetime. They have been chosen to help 


you in your own careful selection of “most wanted” gifts . . . 
plans and which represent — hopes, dreams and ambitions. 


Our heartiest congrat 


More albums for your growing collec- 
tion! And what a thrill to receive just 
the ones you've had your heart set 
on! It's exciting to own a really good 
record collection—no matter if you're 
a bug on the classics, flip over folk 
music, dig the boogie-beat or the latest in pop songs or go dreamy- 
eyed over dance tuned, Friends and family enjoy giving presents 
that bring so many hours of personal pleasure. So if you have a yen 
to boast the best “disc library” in town, be sure to check “Records” 
on your Graduation Gift list! 
Scholastic Advertiser: Better Value Records 


Cameras 

“Hold it, please... .” Got it? Great! 

It's fun to capture all those important 

events in your life on film .. . in cap 

and gown on Graduation Day, proudly 

holding your new diploma... with 

your firet “steady” during that won- 

derful summer at the seashore . .. the time your baby cousin took 

hie first steps, Truly, “Moments to Remember”—and they're all 

yours, with a camera. P, 8. For a photo fiend’s dream of a Gradua- 

tion Gift—dark room equipment! 

Scholastic Advertisers: Ansco, General Eledtric, Graflex, Kalart, 
Sylvania, FR Corp. 


Photo Albums 
This Is Your Life—all the memories 
of the past years gathered in one 
important book that spells YOU. A 
photo album can be more than just a 
eateh-all for snapshots. It's a personal 
“history book” of prom programs, 
football stubs and souvenirs, If you haven't already started a mem- 
ory “collection,” begin at Graduation—with a fine leather album! 


“Best Cl Around...” 


Watches 

An alltime favorite on everyone's 

Graduation Gift list--and rightly sol 

People who “know where they're go- 

ing” are sure to get there on time if 

they own a watch. There's a style to 

sult every taste, and a model for every 

pocket book. Tine fe one of the nibet important things in your life— 
and a watch will be one of your most highly prized possessions. 


ts that go hand-in-hand with your future 
e hope, with you, that they will come true. 


# to the Clase of °56-——and our very best wishes to you! 


Pens 
Applying for a job? Filling out a col- 
lege application? Enlisting in the 
service? Whatever your plans, there'll 
be forms to fill out and plenty of writ- 
ten work afterwards! It’s wise to be 
prepared when it comes to those im- 
portant papers that decide your future, as well as the “thank-you” 
notes in your social life. A pen that makes a “good impression” will 
insure the “right impression” for you. No grubbing around at the 
last frantic moment for someone else’s sawed-off pencil stub; write 
your name proudly and surely with a pen of your own! 
Scholastic Advertisers: Esterbrook, Sheaffer, Wearever 


Razors 

“Every man for himself” may not be 

the motto of the winning football! team, 

but when it comes to persona] posses- 

sions, it’s a mighty good rule to follow! 

A quality razor of your own, electric 

or safety model, is one thing you really 

should have—at home, in a college dorm, or away in an Army bar- 
racks. It’s the ideal gift for the lad who strives for that well-groomed, 
“man-of-the-world” look! 


Wearing Apparel 
In college or on the job, a new ward- 
robe will be the Order-of-the-Day 
come Graduation. Away with the 
bobby-sox and jeans, the chinos and 
the sneakers—school-wear (high school 
style!) is OUT! Now is the time to 
build a substantial wardrobe to fit you and your future plans .. . 
good clothes are a definite asset in both the business world and the 
college classroom, Look alert, you men, when it comes to shirts! 
You can never have too many, so be sure to include this item on 
your gift list. Plain white or sports model—smart shirts will always 
stand you in good stead! 
Scholastic Advertiser: Arrow 


Grooming Aids 

Face up to it, guys and gals! A neat, 
well-groomed appearance is a “must” 
for success and popularity—in busi- 
ness, in school, or in social life. So 
SE ee ae 


exotic . . 

geod grooming sids ie sare to help send your P. Q. 
(Personal Quotient) ZOOMING! 
Scholastic Advertisers: Bristol-Myers, The Toni Company, Lenthérle 
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Typewriters 

In college or on the first rung of e 
business career, a typewriter is an 
asset which can help you win local 
fame with the Professor, and maybe 
fortune, too, from the boss! Typing is 
one of the most useful skills of mod- 
ern life—fun and convenient for everything from a thesis to a pen- 
pal letter. Choosing a typewriter this year is a greater-than-ever 
thrill; if the brand new color models suit your style—you can own 
a snazzy new portable in yellow, blue, green or even—-pink! 
Scholastic Advertisers: Remington, Royal, Smith-Corona 





Phonographs 

“For Your Listening Pleasure”—music 
of your choice, at any time! A phono- 
graph will provide years of enjoyment, 
too, when it comes to entertaining the 
crowd. Choose a handsome hi-fi con- 
sole model for your room, or one of 
the new lightweight portable models that you can take along on 
picnics. A phonograph is definitely worth consideration for your 
“most wanted” gift list! 

Scholastic Advertiser: RCA Victor, Webcor 





Portable Radios 


“Where e’er you roam .. ."—a portable 
radio will make listening easy . . . pro- 
vide music at the flick of a switch. 
s) OF And here’s exciting news—one of the 
newest models features world-wide re- 
ception! Flip the dial—and tune in a 
weather report from London, a news broadcast from Singapore or a 
Latin-rhythm band from Rio! It’s equipped with a beautiful world 
map on the cover, too, denoting time zones the globe-over. Other 
portable radios will be a source of delight as well . . . traveling, or 
at home. 

Scholastic Advertiser: RCA Victor 
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Television Sets 

Here’s a Graduation Gift that you'll 
welcome now as well as for later on 
in your own home. It's a real proud 
moment when you own a television set, a 
and if you're a TV bug extraordinaire, 
you'll appreciate the convenience of 
being able to watch the programs of your choice whenever you like. 
It’s our nomination for one of the best Graduation Gift investments 
for "56! 

Scholastic Advertiser: General Electric 
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Silverware 

Graduation Time is Dream Time. If 
you're a girl, maybe your dreams in- 
élude a home of your own soon (statis- 
tically speaking, you're more likely 
than not to be married within the next 
three years!). Lovely china ... shining 
crystal . . . gleaming silverware on your table. And you, the gracious 
hostess, «0-0-0-0-0 proud of her beautiful possessions. Silverware is 
a gift which you'll treasure through the years, so for a perfect start 
on the future—choose one or more place settings of priceless sterling 
in your favorite pattern. 

Scholastic Advertiser: Towle 








YEARBOOK 





Automobiles 
Like to have a snazzy convertible to 


call your own (who wouldn't!?)? Or 
72 maybe you'll settle for a not-quite- 
80-0-0 expensive model, Either way, 


you won't need convincing that a 
smooth number on wheels is a definite 
asset in a young man’s life (a gal’s, too). If you've been saving your 
own money for a car, but haven’t quite made the grade yet, a Grad. 
vation Gift in the form of partial payment may be the answer to 
your personal dreams! 
Scholastic Advertisers: Chrysler, Ford, General Motors 


Graduation Party 

A time to remember all the friends 
and relatives who have been close to 
you—invite them to share the proud 
day! Plan with Mom and Dad, per- 
haps, an all-day “Open House”—the 
older people coming in the afternoon 
to offer their congratulations, and your friends afterwards, for danc- 
ing and midnight supper. 

Scholastic Advertisers: Curtiss Candy Co., The Nestlé Co, Planters 

Nut & Chocolate Co., Dennison 


A Phone of Your Own 

Number, please? Why, your own, of 
course! A private line and your name 
in the local directory! No more family 
feuds about your “telephone timing” 
—just bliseful privacy! The gift-giver 
arranges for installation and—cross 
your fingers!—foots the bill for several months (or longer) of local 
service, 

Scholastic Advertiser: Bell Telephone Laboratories 











Vacation Trip 

New York... Paris... Rome... or 

a week's holiday at the State Capital. 
Whether it be far-away romantic places 

or @ cross-country motor trip, travel 

may be your cup of tea. So pack your 

grip, prepare for adventure, and—by 

bus, car, train, plane or ship—Bon Voyage! 
Scholastic Advertisers: B & O Railroad, Greyhound Bus Company 


“Matt Likely To Succeed..." 


Major Investments 





A major investment for the years 
ahead—company stocks, a savings a 
count, an insurance policy (for your 
future family or retirement), or U. S 
Savings Bonds. It's a wise fellow or 
girl who gets a head start in life with 
safe, sound investments that will help to provide all the good things 
that life can hold. Take a peek into the future ., , a down payment 
on a home of your own, a start in your own business, or just the 
wonderful feeling of security that goes hand-in-hand with financial 
independence. No greater Graduation Gift, more endowed with 
promise, can be given you than am investment ia your future. 

Scholastic Advertisers: Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. N. Y, 

Life Insurance Co. 











schools & Colleges 







The schools and colleges listed below 
offer exeellent courses in their career 
fields. If you intend to continue your 
education after graduation from high 
school, you should be looking now for 
the school or college which offers what 
you want. Write for free information. 














Design, tit on, 
Ceramics, + nn ag Many ve wee 
Scholorships Degrees. 4 years. Co-ed. 
13- acre campus. Dorms. Low tuition. 
ALSO SUMMER SESSION 
KANSAS CITY ART Institute 
& SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
4416 KH, Warwick, Kansas City, Missouri 
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ACADEMY 


CHICAGO ©, DIRECT PRONECT 
Art, 
‘ation, Paintin 
‘ation 





FINE ARTS 





catalog 2 
720 RUSH ST, + CHICAGO Ti, HLL. 








MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
prepares young women 
to teach in nursery school, 
kindergarten, and primary grades 
© 4-year college program combines 
liberal arts ond profesional 
education. 
° qualify for N. Y. 
State Certificate. 


© 8.5. Degree in Education. 
Write or phone Director of Admissions 


MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


Box &, 66 Fifth Ave..N.Y.11 ORegen 5-0890 














Prettiest Girl 
(Continued from page 25) 


Karen and Roger, of all people. Why 
didn’t he act that way with her? But 
the orchestra interrupted her thoughts, 
and Stan turned to her, appraised the 
flowers on her shoulder with a pleasec| 
smile, and then they were dancing 
silently. 

But the silence seemed friendly and 
natural, and when Stan finally spoke, he 
sounded at ease with her, too. “Karen 
lives next door to me, and she’s pretty 
proud to think I made it,” Stan told 
her. “She's been ribbing me all year 
about being scared to ask you for a 
date.” 

“Were you really?” Gail exclaimed in 
surprise, looking up at his blue eyes. 
They actually were blue, she discov- 
ered. Then she blushed at what he'd 
said. Imagine living right next door to 
Karen Downing and wanting to have a 
date with Gail Hanley! 

“Silly, wasn't it?” Stan grinned down 
at her. “But you are the prettiest girl 
at the dance.” 


SL DOENLY it didn’t matter about 
the crowd or Karen or taking the. place 
by storm. To Stan she was important. 
To him she was the prettiest girl there, 
and she smiled secretly as the magic 
enveloped her. She didn’t even wonder 
what to say next. 

“You've made everything perfect,” 
she said. She laughed warmly, and this 
time when she looked up at him, she 
wasn't shy or scared at all. She was the 
prettiest girl at the dance. 





Self-Appointed 

A gangling young man walked in to 
the clerk of the court and announced 
he wanted a marriage license. 

Clerk: “Certainly. Where is the bride- 
elect?” 

Young Man: “What do you mean, 
bride-elect? There wasn’t any election. 
This girl appointed herself.” 


Metall Spirit 


Chem Quiz 


The scene is the chemistry class. A 
student is being quizzed. 

“What is the formula for water?’ 

“H-1-]-K-L-M-N-O.” 

“Where did you ever learn that?” 
shouted the exasperated professor. 

“From you, sir. You told me it was 


H to O 
Home Volke 


Homonym Hunter 
As Noah remarked while the animals 
were boarding the Ark: “Now I herd 
everything.” 


Houston Couger 


Your Favorite 
on Stamps 


REAL PHOTOGRAPHS IN STAMP FORM 


Reproduced from any size photo, snapshot or 
negative, which will be returned unharmed. 
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From one pose: Sheet of 
100 smell size, or sheet of 56 large size, for 
only $1.50. Actual sizes shown. 


Each Photo Siunp 2 pefentenns, 
ph awe ons ee te just ‘ee no 
3 postage stamps. 

Has Hundreds of Uses 

Personalize > totonery, owl repre ewe 
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Send Us Your Favorite Pictures 
of relatives, sweethearts, movie stars, pets, etc. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
Rush orders with your name, address and 
poyment te 


PEARLITE dept. su-4 


Box |, East New York Station, Brooklyn 7, N. Y. 















































You'll Play Better— You'll 
Get More Out of Your Playing 
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the best that’s in you, too. 
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Ulacijregor 


The glove for YOU 
and... 


ROBIN ROBERTS 


Ace pitcher of the Phillies. 
Member MacGregor Advisory Steff. 


MacGregor gloves and 

used by hundreds of today’s pro- 
fessional baseball stars—Robin 
Roberts, Willie Mays, Ted Klius- 
zewski, Gil McDougald, Jack Jensen, 
Gus Bell and many other great per- 
formers. 

From junior models to professional 
models, there’s the right glove or mitt 
for you at your MacGregor dealer's 
now. 


SPIDER WEB 
(Potent Apptied For) 


LEATHER PALM LACE 


ae wrist LOOP 
atent 


FINGER LOOPS 


LACED FINGER TIPS 


PLEX PAD 


STREAMLINE DESIGN 
(Licensed under Potent 
No, 2231204) 


Toacljasgor 


“The Choice of Those Who Play the Game” 
Cincinnati 32, Obie 
BASEBALL * POOTBALL © GOLF + BASKETOALL + TEMwIS 





Wii i Teps, don't miss. 
i Pair. 


ii“ Good. 
“Save your money. 


i" “FORBIDDEN PLANET. (M-G-M. 
Produced by Nicholas Nayfack. Di- 
rected by Fred Mcleod Wilcox.) 


The time is the 22nd century. Amer- 
ican airmen, led by Leslie Nielsen, land 
on Altair-4 in search of survivors from 
a previous expedition. They find Walter 
Pidgeon living comfortably with his 
daughter, Anne Francis, but the scien- 
tists who had accompanied him have 
died mysteriously. Then several mem- 
bers of the new expedition are also 
killed by the invisible monster—the 
most unusual monster yet invented in 
the movies. 

It's exciting science fiction, filled 
with marvelous gadgets of the future. 
Best of all is Robby, a robot built like 
a walking juke-box—and a mighty 
handy fellow to have around. Some of 
the love scenes between Nielsen and 
Anne Francis are heavy going, but 
outer space certainly looks fine in 
CinemaScope! 


MM SERENADE. (Warners. Produced 
by Henry Blanke. Directed by An- 
thony Mann.) 


Mario Lanza stars in this story of an 
opera singer who goes to pieces when 
Joan Fontaine deserts him for another. 
From the peak of operatic success he 
plunges to the depths as a day laborer 
on a Mexican plantation. Pretty Sarita 
Monteil helps him find himself and his 
voice. The plot gives Lanza ample op- 
portunity to sing both opera and pops. 
His voice has lost none of its ring, nor 
has his acting improved. But if you're a 
Lanza voice fan, you may overlook the 
latter. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 
i “Tops, don’t miss. ii" Good. 
Fair. Save your money. 

Drama—(D); Comedy—-((); Musical-—-(M); Docu- 
mentary—(¥Y); Animated Cartoon——(A); Western—-(W). 
“iCarousel (M); Richard III (D); 
Oklahoma! (M); Marty (D); The African 
Lion (Y); The Great Adventure (Y); Man 
with the Gun (W). 


“Patterns (D); My Sister Eileen (M); 
The Left Hand of God (D); Ransom 
(D). 

“The Benny Goodman Story (M); 
Forever, Darling (C); The Court-Martial 
of Billy Mitchell (DD); Kismet (M); Moon- 
fleet (D); Land of Fury (D). 


“While the City Sleeps (D). 





The Graphic 35 with exclu- 

sive Push-Button Focusing is 

80 easy to use that even a beginner can 
get good photographs. And good photo- 
graphs can be sold to your friends, neigh- 
bors, local stores and dozens of other 
people. The folder entitled “How to Make 
Money with a Graflex Prize-Winning 
Camera” lists over 20 kinds of pictures 
that you can make and sell. 

The Graphic 35 also has exclusive Spec- 
tramatic flash settings that will help you 
get excellent flash pictures, Yes, here is a 
camera built by the makers of the famous 
Speed Graphic press camera that is easy 
for amateurs and beginners to use. 


Write for a free copy of 
“How to Make Money 
With a Grofiex Prize- 
Winning Camera.” Talk 
to your Grofiex dealer 
and select the model that 
fits your budget. 


GRAFLE X* 
pigeons Age 


DEPT.SC-26,GRAFLEX, INC., Rochester 8, M. Y. 


Please send me a FREE copy of “How to Make 
Money With oa Grafiex Prize-Winning 
Camera.” 


























Leveling Off 

A visitor at a golf club paid his green 
fees and fixed up a match. At the fest 
tee he made a wild swing and com- 
pletely missed the ball. 

“By George!” he exclaimed. “It's a 
good thing | found out right at the 
start. This course is at least two inches 
lower than the one | usually play on.” 
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MeCall Spirit 
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Sending for Stamps? 
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prover Sunes Sap © piite Ueery Garbee Vf yew 
wep any of the ‘appreval” stamps you must pey 
for them end return the ones you de not wish to 
buy. Whee writing te stamp advertisers be sure 
te write yeur name and address on your letter and 
on the upper left-hand corner of 4 you 
do net intend toe any of the “ ’ stomps 
return them , being to write your 
name and address the upper left-hand corner 
of the envelope in which yeu return the stamps. 
yew are a beginner in stomp you 
should ask your parents’ advice before for 
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Canada-Newfoundiand Collection 


including Barly lesues, Commemoratives, 
Pictorials, and High Values, Plus Bet of 
Vascina Srtengte Stamps. Pius set of Unused British 
Colonies, Pius Large ae a All Pour Offers Pree 


Eubine'SYAmP” Cone.” Dest. 6. Torente, Conade 


FREE: MINT BRITISH COLONIES 
, "aychotles,” Serewek, Grenade. 
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Join U. N. Stamp Clubs and Get 25 Stamps, 
U. N. Album, Stamp Newspaper—and More! 


The U. N. Stamp Clubs (UNSC) are 
conducted by Scholastic Magazines in 
cooperation with the United Nations. 
Since 1954 nearly 50,000 stamp col- 
lectors have joined or renewed mem- 
bership in UNSC. Its purpose is to help 
build world understanding through 
stamp collecting, and to point up the 
hobby’s pleasures. 

Shown above are the free materials 
that every new UNSC member will 
receive during 1956-57. These include: 

e 25 stamps. Each is an attractive 
stamp from a different country. 

® official U. N. album pages. The 12 
looseleaf pages, prepared exclusively 
for UNSC by White Ace, picture all 
U. N. stamps issued through 1955. 

e Artcraft engraved envelopes de- 
signed for use as U. N, first-day covers. 

® a pocket stock book. It's handy for 
carrying stamps to club meetings. 

© a perforation gauge. Like to meas- 
ure stamps? This gauge is for you. 

@ a membership card. This makes 
you an official UNSC member. 

@ a club button. It's a beauty! 

© a “surprise” packet of stamps. 
You'll receive it at Christmas. 

@ a subscription to the Globe-Trotter. 
This illustrated four-page UNSC bulle- 
tin is mailed to you six times during 
the school year. You'll receive your first 


Any TWO OR MORE collectors can 


form a club and join UNSC, Have the 
club leader collect 50 cents, the 1956- 
57 dues, from each member. The club 
leader then fills out the coupon below 
and mails it, along with the total club 
dues, to: U. N. Stamp Clubs, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

Within two weeks, your club will re- 
ceive a kit with each member's 25 
stamps, pocket stock book, perforation 
gauge. The September kit will have 
the other materials.—-Tony Smon. 


NOTE TO UNSCers, 1955-56. Pres- 
ent members should not use the coupon 
below. The May-June Globe-Trotter 
will tell you how to renew your mem- 
bership—and get a bonus gift of free 
stamps, plus other UNSC items. 

United Nations Stamp Clubs | 

Conducted by Scholastic nes 

33 West 42nd St., Hew York 36, N. Y. 


Please enroll my dub as @ branch of 
the U. N. Stomp Clubs for 1956-57. 


Indi- 

a re 

member. Mini remit? of $1.00, 

| y to enroll 

© dub. Check or money order should be 
| made poyable to U. N. 
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Nome 
(club leader) 
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City 
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Two boys spending a day in the 
country came upon a man fly-fishing. 
After watching him cast his line severa! 
times, one of them remarked to the 
other: “Oh, come on, Bill. He'll never 
catch anything—he’s trying to lasso 
a: Tit- Bits, Londoa 


The Poor Fish 


Two German fishermen were trying 
their luck on the opposite banks of the 
River Spree. The angler on the Amer- 
ican Zone bank was pulling in fish after 
fish, but the man on the Russian Zone 
bank wasn’t even getting a nibble. 

Finally the latter yelled in irritation: 
“How do you manage to catch so many 
fish while I get none?” 

“Very simple,” called out the fisher- 
man on the American side, “Over here 
the fish aren't afraid to open their 


mouths.” 
Catholic Fireside 


Sad Story 


There was a man who fancied 
By driving good and fast 

He'd get across the railroad track 
Before the train came past. 

He'd miss the engine by an inch, 
He'd make the train crew sore. 
There was a man who fancied this 


But there isn’t any more. 
MeCeail Spirit 


The Whole Truth 


Attorney: “Now remember that you're 
under oath and give your age.” 

Woman: “Twenty-one and 
months.” 

Attorney: “How many months?” 

Woman: “One hundred and eight.” 


Bona Venture 


Hi-Fi 


The owner of an electrical appliance 


Testing Ground 


The comic magician was in need of 
an assistant to aid him in performing 
his mirth-provoking tricks, and was 
interviewing a young man who had 
applied for the job in answer to an ad, 

“I need a man to help me who can 
keep a straight face all through my 
performance; who will under no cir- 
cumstances allow a smile to show on his 
face no matter what silly things I might 
say or do. Now, what are your qualifi- 
cations for this position?” ; 

“Well,” replied the young man. “I 
used to De a page boy in the House of 
Representatives, 


Wall St. Journal 


Accidental 


Mechanic: “With a car like that, my 
advice is to keep it moving.” 

Car Owner; “Why?” 

Mechanic: “If you ever stop, the cops 
will think it’s an accident.” 


MeCall Spirit 


Ways and Means 
He: “Oh, my darling, how can I 
leave thee?” 
She: “By bus, train, taxi, streetcar, 
bicycle, skooter, roller skates, horse and 
buggy, piggyback, and rocket.” 


Chateworth Chatter 
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Pass the Puck 


Zoology teacher: “Harold, what has 
wings and can’t fly?” 
Little Harold: “A hockey team.” 


Cheteworth (hatter 


Now Let Me See. . 
Feminine version of Hamlet's speech: 
“Alas poor Yorick, I knew him, not well, 
in fact, hardly at all .. . we were part 
of the same crowd, actually, darling, he 
was a complete stranger—what did you 
say his name was?” 


Chateworth Chatter 














shop told his clerk that he was going | 


to install a high-fidelity set in a cus- 
tomer’s home. 

“T'll be working at the home of Mr. 
Henry Frisch for the rest of the day,” 
the owner said. “Do you have any mes- 
sages to give me before I leave?” 


“A Mrs. John Frisch is on the phone,” | 


the clerk replied, “and she wants you 

to install a Hi-Fi system for her this 

afternoon. What should I tell her?” 
“Tell her that I have other Frisch to 


Fi,” the owner answered. 
Wall Street Journal 


Girls Walked A Mile From J. Paul Sheedy* Till 
Wildroot Cream-Oil Cave Him Confidence 


"Dune anything tonight honey?” Sheedy asked his little desert 
flower. “Get lost!” she sheiked, “Your hair's too shaggy, Sheedy. 
Confidentially it sphinx!” So J. Paul got some Wildroot Cream- 
Oil. Now he’s the picture of confidence because he knows his hair 
looks handsome and healthy... neat but not greasy. Take Sheedy’s 


| place all day long. 
* of 131 So. Harris Hill Rd., Williamsville, N.Y. 


| Wildroot Cream-Oil gives you confidence! 


advice. Get a bottle or tube of Wildroot Cream-Oil. Nomad-der if 
| your hair is straight or curly, thick or thin, Wildroot Cream-Oil 
| will keep you looking your best. Wildroot really keeps Sahara-n 








CALLING ALL SENIORS! 


Pfc. 


RAYMOND F. MATULATIS 
Kearny, New Jersey 


Graduate, Kearny High School 


“so can you 


BY CHOOSING YOUR TRAINING 
BEFORE ENLISTMENT!” 





“That's right—I chose my Army training. It's 
made me a personnel management specialist — 
a job that fits right in with my career plans. This 
way I’m making time, not marking time, in the 
Army. I've advised a lot of my high school 
Sriends to look into this terrific program. I think 
you'll find it’s a fine opportunity for you, too. 
You see, the Army offers such a wide range of 


% OVER 100 COURSES READY AND WAITING 


Yes, make time in the Army by selecting the training that 
interests you... and reserving it before enlistment! You're 
bound to find just what you want with over 100 courses to 
choose from. Electronics, radar, mechanics, medicine, chem- 
istry—you name it, and it’s yours! You'll attend a fine Ar: 
school where you'll be taught by expert instructors—les ‘9 
by using the most modern equipment in the world! And 
when your course ends, you'll be a specialist in your field! 


* 


technical courses that you're sure to find one 
that will help you get ahead in your field. And 
the schools are excellent—offering really top 
level courses, taught in a campus atmosphere. 
I haven't wasted a moment in the Army, and 
neither will you—if you enlist now for the tech- 
nical training you want.” 


APPLY BEFORE GRADUATION 


If you're a senior, you can reserve your Army schooling right 
now! Just see your local Army recruiter, and choose the 
training you want . . . at no obligation! The course you pick 
will be waiting for you—signed, sealed and ready to be 
delivered upon graduation. So plan now for real career 
training—the schocling that can mean a high paying job in 
the future, Visit your local recruiter today! He'll show you 
how you can enter the Army the right way—your way! 


Get CHOICE, not chance, in the ARMY 
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Sabbatical Year 


Abroad 


By JAN LARUE 


O YOU have a sabbatical coming 
up? If you do, begin to plan now 

for a year abroad—a year which best 
combines educational pleasures with 
cultural bonuses, At first, the problems 
of finance, procedure, and adjustment 
loom large, but these obstacles begin 
to melt away as soon as you start ex- 
ploring the nearly limitless number of 
travel opportunities. 

To begin your planning with a visit 
to a stateside travel bureau is frustrat- 
ing. While the color folders are alluring 
indeed, the costs are discouraging. But 
take heart, remember that the figures 
of U. S. agents are based on a rela- 
tively luxurious standard of travel, and 
must include their commissions. Our 
experience showed us that by careful 
planning to take advantage of lower 
costs of living, it is possible to travel 
to Europe and stay for a year on ap- 
proximately the same amount of money 
you require for the same period in your 
home town. 

Jan LaRue is Associate Professor of 
Music, Wellesley College, and ix in 
Europe on a Fulbright research grant. 


is » 


LaRue family (four behind driver) visits Hallein salt mine. 


The only “catch” in this dream plan 
lies in the natural expansiveness of 
human nature. Once in Europe one is 
rarely content to live quietly and 
cheaply in one place. There are too 
many things to do, gifts to buy, places 
to see. All of these things are “extras” 
which we would not be doing at home, 
and they cost extra money. So if you 
want such extras you should save up 
for them just as you would for a vaca- 
tion excursion at home. 

Austria was our choice for a leave, 
and our year on a Fulbright turned out 
happier and more profitable than our 
rosiest dreams. Vienna as a main head- 
quarters offers superb cultural oppor- 
tunities; Austrian scenery and sporting 
are world-renowned, and your dollar 
goes further there than most places. 
Here are some samples of our expenses: 
a small four-room apartment with 
private bath and kitchen, $54 a month; 
a full meal with wine in a good restau- 
rant, 96 cents; a seat in the front row 
of the first baleony for some of the 
world’s finest operatic performances, 
$1.68; room and board in a spotless, 
small summer hotel on a mountain- 





‘ 


Want information about scholar- 
ships, fellowships, and other oppor- 
tunities for educational travel 
abroad? Look into these sources: 

Study Abroad (published by 
UNESCO, available at $2 from 
Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27, N. Y.) 
lists over 50,000 fellowships, schol- 
arships, and grants, 

Vacations Abroad, another 
UNESCO publication ($1 from 
Columbia University Press), in- 
cludes a special section on vaca- 
tion scholarships. 

Handbook on International Study 
($3 from Institute of International 
Education, 1 E. 67th St., New 





SCHOLARSHIPS ABROAD 


York 21, N. Y.) lists organizations 
granting awards for foreign study. 
Publications available without cost 
from Institute of International Edu- 
cation: Foreign Study Grants, 
1956-57 (awards administered by 
the Institute); United States Gov- 
ernment Grants (graduate study 
awards under the Fulbright Act 
and Buenos Aires Convention); 
Teaching and Other Educational 
Opportunities Abroad. 

Educational Exchange Grants, 
Dept. of State Publication 5484 
(10 cents from Supt. of Docu- 
ments, Gov't Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C.), explains exchange 
teaching programs. 








ringed Carinthian lake, $2.24 per day; 
a week of skiing (including lessons) in 
a picturesque Tyrolean village, $15.50. 

There is one way in which you can 
have your travel cake and eat it, too— 
win a fellowship. There are many ex- 
change fellowships in foreign coun- 
tries, chief among them the program 
of the Fulbright Act. The duties are 
usually moderate and the stipend 
supplies that necessary extra money. 
The research fellowships allow maxi- 
mum freedom of action, though per- 
haps a less intimate contact with the 
host country than the exchange teach- 
ing fellowships. 

The nature of my research project 
required a good deal of travel in and 
out of Austria, For this purpose we 
decided to buy a small German car, 
a Volkswagen. Transol, a Dutch firm 
affiliated with the AAA, handles the 
fussy details in such transactions, and 
will repurchase your car after a year 
for about $200 less than you paid for 
it. When there are two or more persons 
and much equipment to transport, @ 
car actually saves you money, quite 
apart from its many advantages in 
comfort, To mention one advantage, 
with a car you can stay at a simple 
inn on the outskirts of a city and save 
enough in the differential between that 
and a down-town hotel to pay for half 
of the next day's gasoline. 

Surveying our travels and comparing 
notes with friends who have spent 
leaves in other parts of Europe, we still 
feel that Austria is particularly advan- 
tageous. Italy, England, and Germany 
also offer attractive combinations of 
cultural advantages and favorable price 
structure. In all countries, however, it 
is possible to reap the essential fruits 
of foreign travel at costs substantially 
below the estimates of stateside travel 
ugents. 

The major problem of housing is 
always easier to solve by looking away 
from the center of a city. For a rela- 
tively inexpensive base of operations, 

(Continued on page 15-T) 





Drive a ’56 Car 


to Holiday Havens—FREE 


BOUT this time of year, do you look 

longingly at the travel ads? Are you 
dreaming about the motor trips you 
would like to take this summer? Trips 
to Florida, California, New Mexico, or 
Arizona? 

Well, stop dreaming. You can take 
that trip behind the wheel of a sleek 
1956 model car—and for free 

Teachers who live near or visit the 
Detroit area can look forward to a sum- 
mer trip—driving to a vacation para- 
dise. No, these teachers are no more 
“well-heeled” than most teachers. Nor 
will they own the expensive cars they 
will be driving. They will be merely 
the pilots for the autos, delivering the 
cars for the numerous Detroit drive- 
iway services 

While casting about for a new busi- 
ness idea during the depression, De- 
troit’s Catherine Rae decided that there 
must be many people who would like 
to take long trips if they could afford 
them. She reasoned, at the same time, 
that there must be many faraway auto 
dealers who would like lower delivery 
costs of their new cars, So in 1931 she 
went into business as the “middleman” 
to supply drivers to meet the demand 
for auto deliveries. Her ideas worked 
out so well that many other driveaway 
services sprang into being. 

Besides arranging for drivers to de- 
liver autos to dealers, these driveaway 
outfits transport cars and trucks for 
many individuals and businesses. They 
arrange for cars to be delivered to car 
rental agencies in Florida and Califor- 
nia resort towns and to other private 
businesses. Many people moving from 
Detroit to other sections of the country 
have the driveaway companies send 
cars on ahead 

The greatest lures for vacation-bound 
teachers are Florida and California. 
Fortunately for the driver-vacationists 
the greatest demands for cars to be de- 
livered come from these two states. 
Most of the opportunities to drive cars 
to distant places crop up during the 
early fall and late winter, although 
there are always driveaway jobs to be 
had at any time of the year. 

How do you go about signing up for 
a driveaway job? You'll have no diffi- 


Edgar Logan teaches English at Den- 
by H. S., Detroit, Mich 


By EDGAR LOGAN 


culty in locating one of the driveaway 
services because they advertise in all 
the Detroit papers. On visiting one of 
these dealers, you would be required 
to leave a deposit of about $10. On 
turning the car over at its destination, 
you would be reimbursed for gas and 
oil used on the trip and your deposit 
would be returned to you. Arrange- 
ments differ for each car, depending on 
when it is to be delivered and on other 
conditions. 

Usually a driver is allowed five days 
to get to Florida and up to nine days to 
get his car to California, Oregon, and 


Washington. Most trips are on the 
family plan since it provides an eco- 
nomical way for an entire family to 
take a trip. Families often contract to 
drive an auto to their vacation spot and 
then return by plane to cut the high 
cost of round-trip fares for the whole 
group. Many railroads also feature cer- 
tain days of the week and particular 
trains on which low family rates are 
charged. 

Detroit dealers report that their chief 
problem is getting honest and capable 
drivers. Teachers as a group are con- 
sidered honest and conscientious—so 
they are preferred by the majority of 
driveaway outfits. If you become a 
driver, you are asked to drive directly 
to your destination, and to keep in 
touch with the agency. 

In order to let the agency know 
where you are, you would be required 
to take a set of postcards along to be 
mailed at designated stops along your 
route. When you deliver your car, a 
final postcard is signed by the driver 
and the person who receives the car. 


To get a car through an agency, you 
should send two small photographs of 
yourself and a letter of reference along 
with your request for a car on or about 
a certain date. When you go to pick up 
your car, you make the required deposit 
at that time—then sign a contract which 
covers all phases of the driving and 
delivery arrangements. 

Many school teachers sound out the 
agencies every spring to see if they can 
get cars to drive to their planned sum- 
mer vacation spots. At Christmas time 
many teachers drive cars to Florida, 
and again at Easter time there are 
teachers who deliver autos to the South 
and to the West. 

You may not be able to afford to buy 
one of those three-toned luxury-liners 
just now, but you can drive one for 
8,000 miles without cost to you. All 
you have to do is to decide where in 
the United States you would like to 
spend your vacation. Then come to De- 
troit and get in touch with one of the 
driveaway agencies. The word “teacher” 
will work magic for you. You will find 
yourself automatically classified as a 
“preferred driver,” and soon you will 
be heading cross-country for a glorious 
holiday. 

Following is a list of some of the 
larger driveaway agencies in Detroit 

Catherine Rae, Dealers’ Driveaway 
Service, 9215 Livernois Ave.; Bill's 
Driveaway, 9750 Grand River; Midwest 
Auto Delivery, 2465 Grand River; 
Hayes Auto Driveaway, 9285 Liver- 
nois; All State Auto Driveaway, 8110 
Livernois; AAA _ Transportation Co., 
2929 Woodward; Automobile Shippers, 
9760 Van Dyke; Car Releasing Co., 
11631 Mt. Elliott. 
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pick a pension or small residential hotel 
in the Then from your base 
you can make excursions to the famous 
and therefore crowded and expensive 


suburbs 


tourist attractions. 

Prepare yourself to be completely 
open-minded about new ways of liv- 
ing, for it is by accommodating your- 
self to the local patterns housing, 
food, and entertainment that you will 
attain the deepest insight into an older 
same time learn 
how to cut corners in your expenses. 

The best way to learn how to live 
in a foreign country is to make friends 
with most large cities 
there are local societies which try to 
bring foreigners and local inhabitants 
together. In Austria for example, there 
is an Austro-American Institute in 
Vienna which acts as liaison between 
Austrians interested in 
foreign associations. 

Churches and choral societies pro- 
an ideal way to meet congenial 
people. For further suggestions we 
found that the branches of the English 
Speaking Union all over Europe are 
outstandingly helpful. Your new friends 
give better answers to your ques- 
tions than any guide-book. 


civilization and at the 


residents. In 


visitors and 


vide 


can 


Helpful Tourist Offices 


In making excursions from your base, 
always use the local tourist facilities. 
Practically every town you will want 
to visit has a municipal tourist office 
the railroad station) with 
listings of modest hotels and restau- 
rants, without meals, 
ind other accommodations and sugges- 
helpful to the budget-minded 
tourist. Avoid hotels and restaurants 
which cater primarily to Americans 

How are your foreign languages? It 
is almost impossible to exaggerate the 
importance of a fluent speaking knowl- 
the language of your 
country. We found to our sorrow that 
a fine reading knowledge doesn’t help 
in daily life. To brush up, we 
used the Spoken German (Italian, 
French also) of D. C, Heath Co. and 
the Pocketbook dictionaries. 
a good compromise between compre- 
hensiveness and portability. 

One surprise result of our year 
abroad has been the discovery that its 
effect seems to grow, rather than di- 
Our travels have kindled a 
series of interests, ranging 
from history and literature to geology 
and cooking. And when we are asked 
“Would you do it again?” the whole 
family replies with a thunderous af- 
firmative. Now, a new item appears in 
our monthly budget: “Savings for our 
next leave in Europe.” e 
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WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 


You Can Now Earn New, Unique Degree: 
MASTER OF ARTS IN LIBERAL STUDIES 


WIDE RANGE 
OF COURSES 
includes: 


Anthropology 
Art 
Astronomy 
Biology 
Chemistry 
Classics 
Economics 
Education 
English 
Literature 
European 
Literature 
Geology 
Government 
History 
Literary 
Criticism 
Mathematics 
Music 
Physics 
Psychology 
Theater 


AND 


inter- 
departmental 
Courses 





No longer must you choose between an M, Ed. and a Master's degree 
in a single subject. Now you can earn your M. A. by studying 4 
variety of subjects to broaden your knowledge, stimulate your 
thinking, and make you a better teacher 


The best teachers are those whose experience and study are wide 
and thoughtful. The biology teacher who studies physics or eco- 
nomics, the English teacher who studies history or anthropology 
extends his general education. Such correlative study is often more 
valuable than courses in pedagogy, or narrow specialized research 

The new degree of MASTER OF ARTS IN LIBERAL STUDIES 
for teachers, schoo! administrators and librarians is offered only by 
the Graduate Summer School at Wesleyan University. The program 
of 3% hours permits study in three or more fields. These may include 
subjects (chosen from an extensive curriculum) not studied previ- 
ously. Small stimulating seminars with distinguished faculty, No 
research thesis, no Education courses required 

The CERTIFICATE OF ADVANCED STUDY is awarded upon 
satisfactory completion of 3 hours beyond the Master's degree 

Cultural, Recreational Program: 
students from many states you'll enjoy tennis, swimming, art 
square dancing, tours—or just relaxing on the beautiful 
in the Connecticut hills. 


CLASSES—JULY 4 TO AUGUST 14, 1956 


For Catalog Write 


MR. DALTRY, GRADUATE SUMMER SCHOOL 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, MIDDLETOWN, 


In congenial groups of teacher- 
music, 
campus 


FOR TEACHERS 
CONNECTICUT 
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Now see the real Japan 
Personal visits to Japanese homes and 
gardens as well as the breathtaking sights 


of Tokyo, Kyoto, N 
high points in this exotic land! 


Sponsored by your travel agent and 


JAPAN 


U.S. to the Orient via the ! 
DC-6B “route of personal service” 


SAL un Jour of 


Jopan / 


17 days all expenses 
from the U.S. and back 


> Monthly 
Pond Payments 
as by JAL Credit Plan 


Here’s the personalized tour you've 
wanted of wonderful Japan. As few as 
two people can take it any time of year, 
And it starts at the Golden Gate! You 
step aboard JAL and you're “in Japan.” 


Send for free information 
Japan Air Lines 

45 Grant Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 
Please send free information about your 


I 
! 
lara, Nikko, many other j 
j new “JALway Tour of Japan.” 
! 
! 


Name 





AIR LINES |! Address 


| City & State wndiaey 
! wr 456 














FOR A 


VACATION 
THAT IS 
DIFFERENT 





7 
C diss lo eee 


LA PROVINCE 
DE QUEBEC 


Beautiful, unspoiled mountains, 
lakes and valleys, picturesque 
villages and towns, the mighty 
St. Lawrence, metropolitan 
Montréal, old-world Québec City, 
world-famed shrines 
Enjoy French-Canadian 
hospitality in comfortable 


modern inns and hotels 


For help planning your Quebec vacation, write for 
free maps and booklets to: Provincial Publicity 
Bureau, Parliament Buildings, Quebec City, Can 
ada; or 48 Rockeletler Plaza, New York 20, N.Y 


LA PROVINCE DE 
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> Think you have to be rich to see 
South America? Then you'd better look 
into the startling new round-trip excur- 
sion fares offered by Panagra (Pan 
American Grace Airways) and Pan 
American World Airways. From New 
York you can wing to Lima, Peru, and 
back for less than a round trip to Paris 

or to Buenos Aires, with a swing down 
one side of the continent and up the 
other, for trip to 
Rome 


less than a round 

For two or more trippers traveling 
together to the half of South 
(Lima, Rio, La Paz, or 
of these cities) 0-day excur 
sion fares will slash 22 per cent off pre 
New package 
tour bargains, too, If you have a travel 
ind $862 you can jaunt all the 
around South 


lower 
America south 
the new 
vious round-trip rates. 
buddy 
way America on a 28 
day all-expense tour—hotels, sight-see 
ing, and ten ports of call 

>» Before you go rolling down to Rio 
let Panagra’s new South American In 
formation Bureau tell you about resorts 
hotels, transportation, and _— special 
events (135 East 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y). Whether you want to ijoll on 
a beach or ski on an active volcano, 
Panagra’s experts have the answers. 

You'll cover a whopping lot of ground 
in South and Central America, Mexico 
and Cuba, with The South American 
Handbook, 1955-56 edition edited by; 
Howell Davies (H. W. Wilson, $2.50): 
background and travelers’ information. 
Thoroughgoing in the fine-print tradi- 
tion of British guidebooks 


> For trans-Pacific voyagers, here's 
another happy air innovation, Starting 
this month, Japan Air Lines passengers 
can zoom over the ocean one way by 
air, cruise the other way by sea—and 
at round-trip rates. 


> History and apple blossoms—that's 
what hospitable Rhode Island offers 
you during its first “Heritage Week,” 
May 1-8. A few of the famous build- 
ings open to visitors: the Old State 
House in Providence, where Rhode Is- 
landers signed a Declaration of Inde- 
pendence ahead of the other colonies; 
the First Baptist Meeting House in 
Providence, established by Roger Wil 
1638; “The Breakers,” Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt's 70-room mia isi t 
Newport. 

\ handy booklet for sight-seers-by- 
car is Rhode Island Motor Trips, avail- 
able from the R. 1. Development Coun- 
cil, State House, Providence. 


ams in 
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> Most inviting student tour bargain 
in Europe is a two-week tour of Yugo- 
slavia for $65 (Aug. 1-14), with an op 
portunity to survey political, economic 
and social developments. Information 
through the Travel 
Department of Youth and Students 
Decanska 14, Belgrade, Yugoslavia. An 
additional attraction this year is Yugo 


and reservations 


slavia’s special rate of exchange for 


tourists—a 33 1/3 per cent premium 


M hen you exchange currency 


Summertime skiers can schuss down 
Switzerland’s Jungfraujoch, as well as 
South American volcanoes. At the Jung 
frau'’s Summer Ski School (first opened 
last summer ) you get a complet rent 
ed outfit, a ski 
use of the lift 


lesson, and unlimited 
all for $2.75 a day 


» Going to Europe? If you are, we 
recommend these recent books 
Fodor's The Men’s Guide to Europe 
(McKay, $4.50) Europe in 
terms of gastronomy, entertainment 
Highly informative, 
prehensive, and vastly amusing. 
The Golden Travel Guide to Italy 
by Paul J. C. Friedlander and Joseph 
Brooks (Simon & Schuster, $1.50 pa 
per, $2.95 cloth), crams a wealth of 
practical information into portable pock 
et size. Excellent companion on your 
trip to Italy. A good supplementary 
book is When and Where in Italy, 
written and illustrated by Genevieve 
Rand McNally, $3.50). Sketches 
backgrounds of Italy's 
famed buildings and art treasures. 
Britain; An Official Handbook, 1955 
edition ($1.88 from the British Infor 
mation Services, 30 Rockefeller Plawa 
New York 20) marshals an immense 
number of facts about British life. 


Auprey Noa. 
ie! | 


tackles 


and sports com 


Fosi« ! 
the historical 


sae 


KL. Development Council! 
Gen. Nathanael Greene home is setting 
for Rhode Island ‘Heritage Week” event. 








Tips for your University of Washington 


Vacation 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 











on Wheels “Summer School Where Summer's Cool” 


” WORKSHOPS AND CONFERENCES 
> youre va- : ; GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 
cationing by cai eA? 


Full quarter: June 18 — August 17 
‘ First term: June 18 — July 18 
advantage of the 7 
idvantage of the Second term: July 19— August 17 


many tourin " 
aan laa Total fees: $67.50, full quarter (full time) 
hel ' " 1 ‘4. $47.50, full quarter (part time) 
1€ip you pian $50.00, either term alone (full time) 
your trip. $27.50, either term alone (part time) 
Most extensive | 

of all these services is that offered by RECREATION 
Automobile Association Planned tours to scenic creas, boat trips, square dances, mixers, lec- 
tures, musical programs, Henry Gallery, The Playhouse Showboot and 
takes to the highway, he’s prepared a theaters. ® ; 

allege of tt offers complete curricula for teachers, ad- 
with an enormous kit—detailed, marked ministrators, and advanced degree candidotes, as well as many 
road maps, city and special area maps conferences, workshops, and institutes. The Department of Romance 
Languages and Literature features the French and Spanish Living Lan- 
guage Groups. 

Write Director, Summer Quarter, for a Bulletin 


this summer, take 


the American 
to its members. When an AAA driver 





comprehensive guidebooks for sight 
seeing in the Northeast, Southeast, or | 
West. His AAA “Triptik” has looseleaf | 
strip maps of his route with notes on | 
mileage, driving conditions and points | 
of interest, and lists of AAA-approved 

hotels, motels, and restaurants. | 

Also available: three detailed, accu- | 
rate directories describing AAA-ap- 
proved hotels and motels in the North- | 
east, Southeast, and West; and special | 
publications, such as a splendid booklet 
on The National Parks. 

These publications are available to | 
members only, through their local clubs 
Dues vary from club to club. In one, | 
the Automobile Club of New York, 
dues are $20 a year with a $5 initiation 
fee (and well worth it). 




















> Want free routing service? Twenty- 
five major oil companies have touring 
services ready to help you with person- 
alized kits containing marked maps with 


sightseeing information, folders giving READ THE EARTH’ 


sources of lists of accommodations, and 


travel literature. Ask your local service OWN DIARY Zs 


station dealer for a card to fill out and 


send in to his company’s touring serv- a 
ice. Allow at least two weeks for service | ACL 


For your trip from Los Angeles, 


Calif., to Portland, Ore., the Shell Tour- 

ing Service provides you with additional | Pos Hi Of Noth Laka. 
folders—Yosemite National Park, San | 
Francisco, the redwood country of 





'wenty million generations of men could have lived since the 

Badlands ae from a prehistoric sea. Today these colorful 

Badlands tower in formations of fantastic splendor ... most 

wierdly beautiful of Nature’s creations... the 

diary of her works. Just 60 miles east of South 

Dakota's Black Hills, the world-famed 

write for vacation information and wane ig Lay ba! ny a 

gives you a series of excellent “What Neale pepegtY 
to See” folders for the Eastern U. S. » SOUTH DAKOTA DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS 


A. 6. PANKOW, Pub. Dir, PIERRE, SOUTH DAKOTA 


northern California, and Portland. Serv- 
ice available through dealers. 

The Esso Touring Service, routing 
you cross-country, tells you where to 


Esso also supplies maps of Canada, Eu- 
rope, Latin America and the Caribbean, | 
Service available through dealers, or | 
from Esso offices, 15 W. 5lst St., New 
York 19; or 261 Constitution Ave., 
Washington, D. C.; or 1410 Canal St., ' 
New Orleans, La 
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TV, Puppetry, Great Books in— 


Summer Workshops 


HINKING of signing up for a sum- 


mer workshop? You choose 


from 
rich 


can 
each designed to en 
Below, we list a 
sampling of outstanding 
(For 


Guide to 


hundreds 
your summer 
summer pro 


our “World 
March 8.) 


other Ce 


Study,” 


rains 
Summer 


AUDIO-VISUAL Barnard College, 
Columbia Barnard-NBC Sum- 
Radio and Television 
25-Aug. 3). Courses taught by 
staff NBC's New 
studios include TV studio 
TV industry, 
direction, writing for 
rV, techniques of announcing 
gramming for children, adult education 

Michigan State Univ., East Lansing: 
Workshop (Aug. 


programming, sta 


Univ 
mer Institute of 
(June 
NBC 
York 


operation 


members at 
wiil 
a survey of the 
production and 


pro 


Summer Television 
6-24) 


tlon management 


Production 
and directing; credit 
Other A-V_ workshops 
Calif.; Univ, of South- 
Angeles (TV-radio); 
West Lafavette Ind 
Univ. of Toledo. O 
Eastern Oregon College of Education, 
La Grande (A-V aids): State Teachers 
College, Moorhead, Minn 
DRAMA-—Univ, of Miami: 
in play production at the Parkway Play 
Burnsville, N. C. (July 9-Aug 
)), Other drama workshops: Mlinois 


or non-credit 

Stanford Univ., 
ern Calif,, 
Purdue Univ., 


(A-V techniques) 


Los 


Courses 


house 





GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 


The accredited bilingual school eponcered 
by the Universidad Aut dal 
jare end members of Stanford University fac 
uity will offer in Guedelojara, Mexico, july 
2 Avquet 11, courses in art, folklore, 
raphy, histery, langvege and literature $235 
covers tuition, board & room. Write Prof. Juan 

8. Rael, Box K, Sanford University, Calif 











— Teachers!— 
Need 50-'600 Fast? 


BORROW by MAIL 
Ww \ MH aN 
pao Ly Heonaed and : ~ 


$60 $600 
Vere nthe U 5S: ENTIRELY 
MAIL. No ne agente will eall, Small 
pad. your income 


If came money ecmnewre 
meow and are regularly 
employed .. . rush the 
coupon TODAY. We 


, tradespeople, or 
Seaman lain envelope. 
Eanes So to 


ro TAL FINA 


Please seah a 
sbout Teacher 


WAME........ ° 


€ CO., Dept. 628€ 
“Nebraska 
vest Form and FREE information 
n 


ADDRESS...... 
| Town 


| State Univ., O. 


nal Mroadeasting Company 


Students in Barnard-NBC Institute leusts how to operate 


TV equipment. Here, 
Wesleyan Univ., Bloomington; Ohio 
Univ., Athens; Marquette Univ., Mil 
waukee. Univ. of New Mexico, Al 
buquerque: workshop in puppetry 
(June 16-Aug. 10) 
Children’s dramutics 
Seattle 
theatre 


Univ. of Wash- 
ington, special courses in chil 
creative 
dramaties with children (June 15-July 
July 19-Aug. 17; terms may be 
taken separately). Workshops in chil- 
dren's dramatics: Tufts Univ., Medford, 
Mass. (July 2-Aug. LO); Univ. of Arkan- 
sas, Fayetteville (June 4-Aug. 24) 
EDUCATION OF EXCEPTIONAL 
|CHILDREN—Arizona State College, 
| Tempe: workshop (June 11-July 14); 
| Kansas State Teachers College, Em 
| poria: workshop — 4-Aug. 25); 
Univ. of Toledo, ( workshop (June 
18-Aug. 31). Reed ‘can Portland 
Ore.: conference on gifted children 
(July 9-20) 
| GUIDANCE-—San Diego State 
| lege, Calif 
| counseling 
conference, 
shops at 


dren's and informal 


Col 
directed internship in 
(June 25-Aug. 3); guidance 
credit (June 25-29). Work 
Univ. of Wichita, Kansas; 
| Boston Univ., Mass.; Bucknell Univ., 
Lewisburg, Pa 
JOURNALISM—The 
of America, Washington, D. ( 
m supervision ol 
(July 2-Aug. 10); yearbook short course 
for advisers and staffs, with 
planning a 1957 yearbook (June 28-30), 
journalism institute for high school stu- 
dents (July 2-27). San Jose State Col- 
lege, Calif.: school — ations work- 
shop (June 18-July 27), Univ. of Colo- 
rado, Boulder: school public relations 
(June 15-Aug, 25). Other school publi- 
cations workshops — Bowling Green 
(June 11-15); North- 
east Missouri State Teachers College. 


Catholic Univ. 
course 


school public ihioyes 


help in 


technicians demonstrate cameras. 


Kirksville 
Cincinnati, O 

FOR 
Bloomington 


(June 22-23); Xavier Univ., 
(June 18-July 27). 

LIBRARIANS—Indiana Univ., 
Workshop in Children’s 
Books and Publishing, co-sponsored by 
the Women’s National Book Assn. (May 
31-June 8). Speakers will include au- 
thors Marchette Chute 
Llewellan, and sub'‘ects will range from 
the publishing industry 


and John 
to writing tor 
telling, 
curriculum. 


various age groups, story and 
integrating books with the 

New Haven State Teachers College, 
Conn.: workshop for school librarians, 
co-sponsored by the Westover School; 
credit (lune 27-July 18). Univ. of Chi- 
cago: Workshop on Library Materials 
for Children (Aug. 9-11) 

SOCIAL STUDIES—Univ. of Wash- 
Seattle: Institute on Communi 
Politics (June 18-Aug. 17), 
with reference to coming election cam 
Wisconsin State College, La 
studies 


ington, 


cations m 


paigns 
workshop in social 
methods (June 1l-July 20). New Jersey 
State Teachers College, Montclair: in 
stitutes on world affairs, China, and the 
U.N. (July 2-Aug. 10 
ENGLISH — Univ. — of 
Madison: workshop in English for high 
school July 2-20) will offer 
practical suggestions and new ideas for 
Univ. of Chicago: work 
problems of teaching poetry 


Crosse 


Wisconsin, 
teachers 


the classroom 
hop in 
fiction, and drama in secondary schools 
June 25-July 27 

Great Books Foundation: 
at Colby ¢ ollege Me. (Aug. 12-15 
Aspen Institute, Aug. 26-Sept 
1) to train community leaders for new 
program, “Great 
Education”; $50 fee includes room and 
board. Information from Great Books 
S. Wabash Ave., Chi- 


institutes 
and 
Colo 


discussion Issues in 


Foundation, 37 
cago 





LIVING AND LEARNING 
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though American students have won- 
derful opportunities, they seem to lack 
initiative to take advantage of them 
because they are not sufficiently intel- 
lectually mature. Lastly, it seems to 
me that not enough emphasis is placed 
on subjects which contribute in a subtle 
way toward disciplining the mind. 

Johan (Norway): | don’t think you 
should only be taught to be a citizen 
of your own country, but also a citizen 
of the world. I grant that you discuss 
current events and world politics in 
class far more than most of us ever 
do in school. But specific knowledge 
about other countries, their peoples 
and cultures, the kind of information 
that would help you understand why 
they have approaches to problems that 
differ from yours, is often lacking. ... 
Citizens of a world power ought to be 
more interested in learning foreign lan- 
guages. I think the way you teach lan- 
guages in your schools is obsolete. You 
seem to teach all languages in the way 
you teach Latin—as a language not 
supposed to be spoken. 

Gladys Kerbage (Lebanon): I simply 
don’t understand what is the use of 
spending time on a language if you 
are going to forget it as soon as you 
finish the course. Americans also seem 
to assume that all other peoples are 
learning English and therefore it is 
not necessary for them to learn a for- 
eign language. I think this is a very 
lazy attitude of the Americans, to think 
that in case they do travel everybody 
ought to be able to understand them. 

Joseph Jansen (Ceylon): I think this 
idea we have in Europe and Asia that 
American education is not as good as 
ours is pure prejudice. American edu- 
cation is best for America. Also, if it 
isn’t good, why does America produce 
some of the world’s best thinkers, and 
why is she the leading nation in the 
world today? Is this the result of a 
poor educational system? 

Johan (Norway): The longer I stay 
in America the more confused I get. 
There are so many contradictions in 
American life. Almost every idea I had 
when I arrived has been changed. I 
can go to bed with one opinion and 
wake up in the morning with the op- 
posite. It is fatiguing to be in such 
continual spiritual uncertainty that it 
makes me feel ignorant. 

Francesco Brioschi (Italy): During 
these three months we Forum delegates 
have been extremely idealistic. We 
have tried to build a better world in 
a few weeks. I think our main accom- 
plishment is the discovery that we real- 
ly want a better world. That is an ex- 
cellent first step. An ideal world is a 
world working for an ideal world.e 


The Winners 


of Scholastic Teacher's 
8th Annual Travel Story Awards 


Our congratulations go to the six 
winners of this year’s Travel Story 
Awards. Beginning with the May 10th 
issue, and continuing next year, Scho- 
lastic Teacher will| publish the prize 
winning manuscripts. 


U.S. Travel Division 


Ist PRIZE of $100; Lieber 
Metuchen (N, J.) H. S. 


Anker, 


19-T 


Qnd PRIZE of $50: Marion Ethel 
Brader, West Seneca (N. Y.) Central 
School. 

Srd PRIZE of a week-end traveling bag 
from the Samsonite Ultralite luggage 
line: J. E. Logan, Denby H. S., De- 
troit, Mich, 

HONORABLE MENTIONS: Frances 
Magdanz, Waukesha (Wis.) Public 
Schools; Jack H. Stoltz, Excelsior 
H. S., Norwalk, Calif. 


Foreign Travel Division 

Ist PRIZE of $100: Jacob J. Fraier, 
Monticello (N. Y.) Jr. High School. 

Qnd PRIZE of $50: Wallace CG. 
Schwass, La Grange (Ill.) High 
School. 

Srd PRIZE of a week-end traveling 
bag: Mary MacLennan, elementary 
school librarian, Ellensburg, Wash. 

HONORABLE MENTION: Elizabeth 
B. Forbes, Sibley (lowa) Independent 
School; Margaret Woodrich, Ameri- 
can School in Japan, Tokyo; Richard 
Schroll, Leavenworth (Kansas) Jr, 
High School. 











This year plan a different vacation ...a trip 
to historic and scenic Illinois. Seventy-two 
state parks and memorials preserve the 
scenery and memories of earliest inhabit- 
ants, explorers, and pioneers. Excavated 
Indian mounds, early French forts, and the 
Lincoln country beckon to students of ar- 
chaeology and history. A superb highway 
system and modern accommodations will 
help make an Illinois trip one of the most 


memorable of your life. You'll relux in the 
friendly atmosphere for which the midwest 


is famous. ; 
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DIVISION OF DEPARTMENT REPORTS 
STATE CAPITOL, Springfield 
Pleese send me your | 956 Calender of Events fer illineis 


Wines Beach Sate Park of- 
> fers unsurpassed swimming 
in Lake Michigan 


Meuvee State Park preserves 
remains of Mormon settle- 
ment 


Fort Chartres State Park con- 
tains ruins of first French font 
in WMinois Territery 


Cave in Mock Vote Pork woe 
ence haven of siver pirates 
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ALL STEEL 


FILMSTRIP FILE 


MODEL MF-6 


Holds 336 filmstrips 
Each con indexed and filed 


Maximum capacity—Minimum space 
Adjustable Dividers—Six Drawers 
Baked Enamel Finish 


Many Models. Send for New Catalog 


Nowmade 


250 WEST 57TH STREET 


YOU'RE 
THE 
DOCTOR 


When it comes to 
helping train 
tomorrow’s doctors 





PRODUCTS 
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NEW YORK 19 





Join the 


NATIONAL FUND for 
MEDICAL EDUCATION 


SOX 313, NEW YORK, WH. Y. 
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Mevuntein Werkshep-Camp fer the Creative Artes 
july 1 © Awguet T! 

WRITING © PAINTING 

PHOTOGRAPHY ©¢ HANDICRAFTS 

LAUBACH LITERACY METHOD: 

Work with noted teachers, Hustic cabine « 

Huckleberry Mountain. For booklet T, write 

Gertha Wilcox Smith, Huckleberry, Hendersonville, N.C 


the slope of 





World’s Zaniest Restaurant 





British Travel & Holidays Asan 


... where time and manners turn back to lusty Elizabethan England 


Sport and General Press Agency, Lid 


“Wench” with boar’s head and minstrei with lute help set atmosphere at London’s 
famed Elizabethan Room, a banquet hall where Falstaff would feel right at home. 


LATTERS of boar's 

head, 
jin 16th-century 
reveling at long refectory tables, can 
dielight flickering on paneled and 
| tapestried walls, a minstrel softly plink 
ing his lute—this is 
| Elizabethan Room, a banqueting hall 
time is turned back to 16th 
century England, 

For 35 shillings (slightly than 
$5), the Elizabethan Room offers you 
lone of the world’s unique dinners—a 


peacock and 


winsome “serving wenches’ 


costume, banqueters 


London's famed 


Ww here 


less 


procession of about 15 heaping dishes 
|prepared from 16th-century recipes— 
all this washed down with gobiews of 


ale, in the carefree atmosphere of a 
Tudor feast. 

“May I throw bones over my shoul 
ider, like Charles Laughton?” I asked 

“Of course—in 
it!” said my host, Peter Herbert, man 
ager of the Gore Hotel (Queen's Gate) 
Ban 


only to 


| 
| mead and great tankards of claret and 


fact, we encourage 


|where the restaurant is located. 


encouraged not 
but to sing 


wench!” for another helping, to 


| queters are 
toss out with a 
“Ho 
pound the table and stomp on the 
rush-strewn floor when they applaud 
the minstrel, and to help the general 
spirit of things along with a Falstaffian 
gusto. 

Dinner begins with soup in a wooden 
| bowl. No spoon. You pick up the bow! 
and drink, preferably with noisy slurps 
Then with knife and “bifurcated dag 
ger” (a two-pronged fork) you attack 
the “first remove” or platter—peacock 
|pate, boar’s head, “Hare in Coffin” 
all well-seasoned to Elizabethan taste. 
|At the end of the remove, a wench 


bones, 


brings round an “alms dish” somewhat 
like a vast silent butler, for the scrap- 
ings from your wooden platter. In days 
of yore, these leftovers were toted off 
to the poor, 

By now youve eaten enough for a 
whole famine-stricken family 
the second 
choke 


peas) 


but here’s 
beef, arti- 
( potatoes and 
King Henry” (wild 
“Syllabub” (dessert), and 
small clay pipes for everyone. And for 
the ladies: a sheet of Elizabethan rec 
ipes to take home. 


remove: roast 


pie, “Champ” 
“Good 


spinach ), 


While you feast, a serenading min- 
strel strolls round the room. Chief min 
strel Eric Lukis first arrived at the 
hotel as a gas company employee, but 
stayed on as a balladier instead. He'll 
be delighted to sing your requests—as 
long as they're songs from the Eliza 
bethan era. So brush up on your ballads 
to rise to the occasion. 

Originally 
of 1953—the Coronation year 


opened for the summer 
the Eliz 
abethan Room was the inspiration of 
Robin Howard, owner of the Gore Ho 
tel. Recipes for the “feasts” were un 
Robin Green 
self-styled “domestic antiquarian” who 
searched through the countryside for 
long-lost clumps of Good King Henry 

To see something of London night 
life in addition to dinner at the Eliza 


earthed by his consultant 


bethan Room, you can sign up for a 
$20 tour offered by Specialist Guides 
Ltd., 105 Cheyne Walk, London, S.W 
3. If you dine on your own, make res 
ervations ahead of time. All the tour- 
ists in London have discovered that an 
Elizabethan banquet is the easiest way 
yet to digest history. —A. N. 





CRITICS 
at Work 





FOR OLDER READERS 


The New Astronomy; The Physics 
and Chemistry of Life; Twentieth-Cen- 
tury Bestiary; Atomic Power; Automatic 
Control, ($1 each, Simon and Schuster), 

Readers of “Scientific American” will 
delight in these four new paper-backs 
of articles which have appeared in that 
magazine. In non-technical prose writ- 
ten for the layman curious about sci- 
ence, each book explores an area of 
science with particular attention to 
frontiers of research, The New Astron- 
omy, for example, delves into such 
topics as modern cosmology and radio 
astronomy. In Atomic Power you get 
economic and political glimpses of the 
atom along with insights into radio- 
biology and attempts to domesticate 
thermonuclear reactions. Each of these 
books is a mighty big buy for a small 
Your students inter- 
ested in things scientific are sure to 
thank you for putting them on the track 
of these “Scientific American” readers. 

~Roy A. GALLANT 
Scholastic Teacher 


price. advanced 


Mayapan, by Argentina Diaz Lo- 
zano (The Falcon’s Wi ing Press, $2.95), 
is a must for those who like novelized 
history. When Jeronimo and Gonzalo 
were the only survivors of a Spanish 
brigantine disaster off the coast of Yu- 
catan in 1511, they were pitched into 
a strange world of contrasts. Expecting 
savages, they found a highly civilized 
people; yet they still practiced human 
sacrifice. Day by day the 
grew, 


contrasts 
against a new. 

world came Hernan 
Cortes bent on conquest. The account 
of how Gonzalo’s strategy and his love 
for an Indian princess vaulted the bar- 
riers of duty and idolatry to stay the 
hand of the conqueror is thrilling read- 
ing of high adventure. Historically 


an old world 
Into this new 


TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $600 BY MAIL 


QUICK! — EASV!— PRIVATE! 


if need money — any amount from $5 to §600 — cut 
out and mail this + for complete details of confidential 
BY MAIL pian No co-signers, no endorsers 
Completely private ra merchante, friends 
will not know you are applying for n eae, Make the 
loan in the privacy of your own home BY MAIL on 
jour signature only pay in convenient monthly 
nstallments — not necessary to pay on principal during 
summer vacation if your salary stopa! ull details 
mailed in plain envelope Cut out and mail this ad today! 
StateFinanceCo., 323 Securities Bidg., Opt.10:5! Omaha2, Wed. 
ID wenssseeniee 
ADURESS........ 
Ott cancane2sce 
Occupation ... were cesaresaresases AGG. 


Amount you want to borrow § — —_ 
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sound, this book will add color and 
drama to the study of the period 
exploration upon which it is based. 

—Carnniz STEGALL 

Holliday, Texas 


FOR YOUNGER READERS 


Seven Stars for Catfish Bend, by Ben 
Lucien Burman (Funk and Wagnalls, 
$2.75), is a winsome animal fantasy, a 
sequel to High Water at Catfish Bend, 
The wild animals living on the lower 
Mississippi are panicked by hunters, 
but Doe Raccoon thinks up a plan to 
outsmart the “murderers.” Judge Black, 
the lovable blacksnake, J. C., the fox, 
the watchman goose, and the other ani- 
mals cooperate to drive hunters out. 

There's a plaintiveness about the 
death of animals in this book. Ap- 
parently Mr. Burman does not sub- 
scribe to Seton’s notion that animal 
life is tragic. 

For middle elementary readers, 

~Euta P. Mone 
Milby H. S., Houston, Texas 

Lionheart, by George Baker (Roy 
Publishers, $2.75), is an account of the 
warlike exploits of Richard Coeur de 
Lion in France and the Holy Lands. 
While subject material’ is geared to 
sixth and seventh grade social studies, 
sentence structure and vocabulary will 
challenge the competent reader, 

Once past the first chapters, the 
reader will find a reward Richard's 
fabulous Crusade to Jerusalem, Outline 
maps of France and Mediterranean 
countries clearly mark his journey. 
Bravery, birth, and aggressiveness char- 
acterize Coeur de Lion, Boys in par- 
ticular will find in Richard a personal 
hero, a king who fought for freedom. 

~JANice SCHMITI 


Montelair (N. J.) H. S 


Fair Wind to Virginia, by Cornelia 
Meigs (Macmillan, $2.75), gives a col 
orful picture of life in Williamsburg 
during the pre-Revolutionary War pe- 
riod, Young Peggy and Hal Morrow 
hastily sail from England without their 
parents. Alone in the new world, they 
are forced to fend for themselves. Amid 
adventure and excitement Hal is finally 
given a job by Thomas Jefferson. 

This book, authentic with historical 
incident, provides excellent background 
reading for upper elementary and junior 
high school students. 

—ANNA Vincinia Locke 


Marshall H. S., Huntington, W. Va. 





University of 


CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


At BERKELEY—Two Sessions of Six Weeks 
Eoch—June 18 to July 28; July 30 to 
September 8. Tuition Fee $54 for each 
Session 


At SANTA BARBARA—One Session of Six 
Weeks. June 25 to August 3. Tuition 
Fee $51. 


At LOS ANGELES-One Session of Six 
Weeks. June 18 to July 27. Tuition Fee 
$51. One Session of Eight Weeks. June 
18 to August 10. Tuition Fee $68. 


Wide variety of courses, Graduate and 
Undergraduate. Courses have been planned 
to meet all phases of Teacher Training- 
requirements for credentials, courses meet 
ing California State requirements for teach 
ers from other States as well as California, 
Berkeley and 


Los Angeles courses leading to Graduate 
degrees. 


refresher courses——and at 


FOR BULLETIN, address University 
of California Summer Sessions Office, (5), 
Berkeley 4; or 405 Hilgard Avenwe, (5), 
Los Angeles 24; or Registrar, 
Barbara College, (4), Santa Barbara, Calif 


Santa 








Tufts University 


in Historic Metropolitan Boston 


FULL ACADEMIC PROGRAM 
july 2- August 10 
Educational Disabilities Clini 
Reading Arithmetic—Spelling 
Teachers Courses in 
Physics, Chemistry, History, others 
Arena Theater Acting Company 
Guidance « Student Personnel Work 


Special Three-week Programe 
Latin Workshop for Teachers 
Elementary Schoo!) Science 
july 2-20 
Elementary School Arithmetic 
July 23 - August 10 

3 WRITERS WORKSHOP * 
Poetry -Fiction-Non-Fiction-Technical Writing 


July 3-27 


Courses in Child Development 
Pre-school Program Plannin Music 
Literature Physically Handicapped 

Preparation for teaching below first gerade 
with Tufts, B.S. in Ed. and Ed.M degrees 
Eliot-Pea son School 
(formerly Nursery Training School of Boston) 


TUFTS SUMMER SCHOOL 
On the Campus in Medford, Massachusetts 
Bulletin Sent on Request 











Study French in PARIS 


Alliance Francaise 


101, Bovleverd Raspail, Paris 6° 


the oldest, most modern, French School 
for foreigners closely and officially con- 
nected with the University of Paris. 


PRACTICAL SCHOOL 
OF FRENCH LANGUAGE 
open all year round 
Summer Courses (July-August) 


Artistic sight seein Cineme 
YOU MAY ENROLL AT ANY TIME! 


LODGINGS and RESTAURANT 
Write today for full details 
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Teleguide 


Mr. Wizard 


April 28, NBC-TV, 5:30-6 p.m. EST 


Many educators think that Mr. Wiz- 
ard’s weekly science demonstrations on 
TV are a good means of catching the 
imagination of seience-minded youth. 

Don Herbert, who is Mr. Wizard, 
is a teacher who believes that young 
scientists are made early in life, by 
someone's giving them a chance to find 
the rewards that come from disciplined 
curiosity, Because we are impressed by 
Don Herbert's record in teaching sci- 
ence on TV, we asked him to prepare 
the following study-guide for his pro- 
gram “Why Boats Float.”—P, D. H. 

- 

Why is it that a huge steel battle 
ship can float even when it weighs 
45,000 tons? On April 28, Mr. Wizard 
and Susan (Pamela will 
find out by investigating why a stone 
weighs less in water than it does in 
air, As soon as Susan understands the 
principle, she will learn that she can 
weigh herself with a hot water bottle! 

The famous Greeek scientist, Archi- 
medes, discovered the principle of why 
boats float; and Mr, Wizard and Susan 


Fitzmaurice) 


» oD) 
MATERIALS 


1, BESELER CO., p. 2-7 
Brochure on Vulyte |! opaque projector 
and free literature 


2, NEUMADE PRODUCTS, p. 20-17 


Free catalogue 


See p. 18-7 for Postal Finance Co. cou- 
pon, p. 21-1 fer State Finance Co. coupon 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 
(Suinmer School Bulletins) 
3. ALLIANCE FRANCAISE, pp. 21-7 
: nem SUMMER SCHOOL, 
5. MUCKLEBERRY MOUNTAIN WORK. 
SHOP -CAMP, ». 20-7 
&. TUPTS UNIVERSITY, p. 21-7 
7. UNIV. OF CALIFORNIA, p. 21-7 
8. UNIV. OF WASHINGTON, pp. 17-7 
9. WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, p. 15-7 
Please Print 
Name 


School 


Te order free materials, clip and mail this coupon to 
Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd &., N. Y. C. 36. You 
will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


Mr. Wizard's TV experiments have helped 
awaken youngsters’ interest in science. 


will repeat some of the experiments he 
might have performed. 

DISCUSSION QUESTIONS AND 
PROJECTS: (Based on experiments 
that will be seen on the show). 

1. Why is it that a ball of aluminum 
foil sinks, yet the same piece of foil 
shaped as a box will float? 

2. How do you explain the force 
that weigh less in 
water? 

3. Why do moth-balls “dance” up 
and down when placed in soda water? 

4. Find out how Archimedes dis- 
covered the principle of buoyancy 

Don Hensent 


makes a_ stone 


TRAVEL 
i your questions aren't answered here, 
write to ovr travel editor 
10. COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG, p. 6-T 
Brochures about indiv. tri to Williams 
burg , information a * classroom 
trips to Williamsburg 

——1, MLINOIS DIV. OF 


ro le 

1956 Calendar of Events for IIlinois 

12. JAMAICA TOURIST BOARD, p. 5-T 

Color brochure ST 

13. JAPAN AIR LINES, p. 15-7 

information on “JALwey Tour of Japan” 
— | ’ AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS, 


DEPT. REPORTS, 


8. 
revel directory ‘Adventures in Education” 
~— 15, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, p. 16-T 
Free maps and booklets 
— : coe BELGIAN WORLD AIRLINES, 
4 


Ceoshures on tours ; ledy Sabeno 
Club ; “Charmed Circle” trip planner 


17. $0. DAKOTA STATE HIGHWAY 
COMMISSION, p. 17-7 
Free color folder 
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This coupon velid for two months. 
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“F” in Conduct: From a recent news 
story comes this illuminating incident 
of how not to teach by example: 

A woman was knocked unconscious 
in a near-riot at a parent-teacher meet- 
ing held in an elementary school. The 
feud was over whether to read minutes 
of executive committee meetings. 

A local school official had to wait for 
the screaming and fighting to die down 
before delivering a talk entitled: “Hap- 
piness in School for Our Children.” 

. 

Family Life: Yes, I've been married 
for 20 years. Ours is a regular Repub 
lic. My wife is the Minister of Eco 
nomics. My mother-in-law is the Min 
ister of War. My daughter takes care of 
foreign affairs. And I represent the 
people who pay the taxes. 

“N. Y. Staats-Zeitung und Herold 
° 


Boners: “When Lincoln was court 
ing Mary Todd, he stayed away for 
intervals of months without even a 
phone call,” 

° 


Time and Tide: A long-winded law 
yer had been talking for so long that the 
magistrate eventually made no attempt 
to conceal a yawn, With some sarcasm, 
the lawyer said: “I sincerely trust that 
I am not unduly trespassing on the 
time of this court?” 

“There is some difference,” came the 
reply, “between trespassing on time 
and encroaching on eternity.” 


Share your chuckles. Send us your 
favorite story for “Free Period.” Write 
it on a post card addressed to “Free 
Period,” Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York City 36. 


INTRODUCING MISS TRIM 





“You may begin the test as 
soon as you have a copy!” 





All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 


THURSDAY APRIL 26 
9:05 p.m. (NBC) American Adventure: 
Studies of American values from the 
Communication Center at the U. of 
North Carolina. “The Zenger Trial.” 
9:30 p.m. (NBC) Conversation: “Society 

with a Small ‘s’.” 

10:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) The Do-It-Yourself 
Peace: John Daly narrates a half-hour 
program in behalf of Military Re- 
serve Week—April 22-28—designed to 
show the importance of reserves and 
the advantages of new six-month re- 
serve training program. John Cameron 
Swayze will narrate a similar program 
on April 28 


FRIDAY APRIL 27 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Crossroads: “The 
White Carnation” is the story of a man 
whose faith in God has been shattered 
by the loss of a daughter and a son 
His faith is restored by the sympathetic 
efforts of a Catholic priest 
30 p.m. (CBS) Radio Workshop: Out- 
standing experimental drama 
30 p.m. (CBS) Se They Say: 
tional political profiles 


SATURDAY APRIL 28 

1:00 p.m. (MBS) Symphonies for Youth: 
The Los Angeles Philharmonic in a 
special series for school children 

5:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard: “Why 
Boats Float.” See Teleguide on adjoin- 
ing page 

10:05 p.m 


Interna- 


(CBS) Philadelphia Orchestra: 
Rachmaninoff’s Vocalise, Op. 34, No 
14; Rozsa “The Vintner's Daughter” 
(Twelve Variations on a French Folk- 
song), first broadcast performance; 
Rachmaninoff's Concerto No. 2, in C 
minor, Op. 18, for piano and orchestra 
Eugene Istomin, soloist. May 5: Bach's 
Air from Suite # 3, in D major: Rach- 
maninoff's Symphony No. 2, in E minor 


€ 


Op. 27 


SUNDAY APRIL 29 
11:30 a.m, (CBS-TV) Camera Three: Eliz- 
abethan songs and lyrics (tentative) 
12:00 m. (CBS-TV) Let's Take a Trip: 
Karamu Theatre, Cleveland, Ohio—a 
cultural community center. May 13 
There will be a return visit to the Lit 
tle Orchestra Society, with Thomas 
Scherman explaining percussion in- 
struments for Pud and Ginger. A Hai- 
tian drummer will play his native in- 
strument. Lis! Weil will illustrate the 
second half of “Peter and the Wolf" 
while the orchestra plays it. Gail 
Kubik’s score from the UPA cartoon 
“Gerald McBoing Boing” will also be 
performed, (Teaching suggestions by 
the conductor are planned for the May 

10th issue.) 

2:00 p.m. (MBS) Masie from Britain: 
Mutual again cooperates with BBC to 
broadcast this spring-summer series of 
serious music 

(NBC-TV) Princeton ‘56: “Land of 
Plenty,” with Prof. Robert A. Lively 
Dept. of History, discussing the level- 
ing of status and wealth in the U. § 
through income taxes and social secu- 
rity. Prof. Paul J. Strayer, Dept. of 
Economics, discusses how we can fore- 
see and forestall depressions. 

2:30 p.m. (CBS) New York Philharmonic: 
Rachmaninoff's Symphony No. 2, E 
minor, Op. 27; Prokofieff’s Violin Con- 


certo No, 2,G minor, Op. 63; Zino Fran- 
cescatti, violinist 

3:45 p.m. (WCBS-TV, New York) Shake- 
speare on TV: CBS. on its New York 
station, is climbing on the Shakespeare 
bandwagon. Dr. Frank Baxter will give 
three lectures on each of four plays 
Richard III,” “Macbeth,” “Antony and 
Cleopatra,” and “The Tempest Each 
lecture takes 45 minutes. There is only 
one way for teachers outside the New 
York area to get this series on their 
local CBS outlets: Write CBS-TV, 485 
Madison Avenue. New York 22. This 


Dr. Frank Baxter 
Shakespeare on TV: April 29, WCBS-TV. 


series is part of a reshuffling of Sunday 
afternoon programs on CBS-TV. Here 
are the new times: Adventure, 4:30 
p.m.; Faee the Nation, 5:00 p.m.; CBS 
Sunday News, 5:30 p.m 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) You Are There: The 
Arrival of Halley’s Comet. May 6: The 
Impeachment of Andrew Johnson 

7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Famous Film Festi- 
val: James Mason, Stewart Granger, 
Margaret Lockwood, and Phyllis Cal- 
vert in “The Man in Grey,” a story of 
four lives shattered by the intrigue of 
two persons who ruthlessly pursued 
their own selfish goals 

6:00 p.m. (ABC) America’s Town Meet- 
ing: From the Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy 





POINT OF VIEW 


“The regular news programs on TV are 
not whet they should be. . The fault 
does not lie with the backstage laborers 
in the news vineyard .. . but on the policy- 
making level. The TV high brass is not 
really overly interested in news because 
it does not have the same commercial 
sales value as, for instance, vaudeville. 

“The best that TV can do, after sight 
years, is a quick newsreel once-over of 
the day's events. There is no sustained 
coverage in depth .. . to stimulate the 
viewer to do some thinking for himself. 
. » » This is one of TV's black marks.” 

—JACK GOULD 


From ‘Television Today-—A Critie’s 
Appraisal.” appearing in The New 
York Times Magazine,’ April &.) 
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9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Alcoa Hour: 
Gertrude Berg stars in a comedy, 
“Paris and Mrs. Perleman,” an original 
play by John Vlahos 


MONDAY APRIL 30 
11:00 am. (NBC-TV) Home: First in a 
ten-part treatment of housing problems 
and their solutions. Through May 11! 
8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Producers’ Show- 
case: Sidney Howard's dramatization of 
Sinclair Lewis’ novel, “Dodsworth.” 
Fredric March and Claire Trevor co- 
star. You'll find the original play in 
Burns Mantle’s collection of “Broad- 
way's Ten Best of 1933-34.” This is the 
story of Sam Dodsworth, an auto tycoon, 
who takes a luxury trip to Europe at 
the urging of his socially ambitious 
wife, Fran. Shallow, snobbish, selfish, 
Fran is grimly determined to “go” Eu- 
ropean and negate her American 
origins 
) p.m. (ABC-TV) Film Fair: “Travel- 
er's Joy,” a screen version of a success- 
ful London stage comedy about a couple 
stranded and penniless in a luxurious 
Stockholm hotel, May 7: “Run for Your 
Money.” June 4: “Rocking Horse Win- 
is the third series in ABC- 
TV's successful screening of outstand- 
ing British films 
30 p.m. (NBC) Contrasts in Music: Dr 
Howard Hanson leads the Eastman 
School of Music Orchestra in the per- 
formance of Americen music 
(CBS) Capitol Cloakroom: Interviews 
with Washington personalities 


TUESDAY MAY 1 


9:05 p.m. (NBC) Politics and Primaries: 
The contests in Florida and Ohio 

10:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Tomorrow's Ca- 
reers: Railroad Engineers, May 8: Ra 
diologist 


WEDNESDAY MAY 2 


3:00 pm, (NBC-TV) Matinee Theatre: 
Dorothy Kirsten will play the Swedish 
Nightingale in “The Cesend of Jenny 
Lind,” a drama for you to teach in your 
literature classroom 

7:30 p.m, (ABC-TV) Disneyland: “Water 
Birds.” May 9: A Day in the Life of 
Donald Duck. May 16: Survival in na- 
ture. May 23: The History of Sports 
May 30: A preview of the new Disney 
film, “The Great Locomotive Chase,” a 
May-June selection of the Teen Age 
Book Club 

6:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Father Knows Best: 
Just before Margaret Anderson is to ad- 
dress a PTA seminar on child guidance, 
she learns that her daughter Betty is 
involved in a high sehool initiation 
scandal 

9:00 p.m, (NBC-TV) 
Profile in Courage” 
in Sen. John Kennedy's book about a 
man who did not cast a crucial vote 
against Andrew Johnson during his im 
peachment 


WATCH FOR THESE 


May 5: (CBS-TV) Ford Star Jubilee: Noe! 
Coward and Edna Best will star in 
Coward's play, “This Happy Breed,” a 
story about England's “unheroic” but 
trying years between World War I and 
World ar 

May 6 (‘NBC-TV) Maurice Evans Pre- 
sents: Helen Hayes, Judith Anderson 
Susan Strasberg, and Siobhan McKenna 
n “Cradle Song,” the story of a baby 
girl left at the door of a convent in 
Spain. She is carefully reared unde: 
the supervision of the sisters until she 
is 18, when she announces her decision 
to marry Antonio and go off into the 
world. (Teleguide next week.) 

May 8 (NBC) Biography in Sound: Rob- 
ert Benchley 

May 13 (‘NBC-TV) Alcoa Hour: David 
Davidson's political play, “President.” 

May 17 (CBS-TV) See It Now: Part II of 
“Report from Africa,” covering Algeria 

Ethiopia, and 


Kraft Theatre: “A 
based on one story 


Libya, Egypt, the Sudan 
Uganda. 


Notional Radio and TV programs by representotives of religious faiths ore listed once each semester 
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Birds of a ruffled feather series... 


THE DIPLOMA-BEARING DASHER 


Habitat: Lower rungs of ambition’s ladder. 


Most Recognizable Traits: Constantly flying from place to place. 
Indulges heavily in such activities as sports, dating, moviegoing, 
watching TV. Both male and female seem to be fost ut times 
especially when conversation gets around to national, international 
news. Look of yearning always appears when this happens 


Call (only when alone): Wistful, pensive wail—“Wish I could still 
get Senior Scholastic . . . wish 1 could still get Senior Scholastic .. . 
wish I could .” Endlessly repeated 


How to Handle: Can't be captured. You should think sadly of this 
breed Oct asionally 


SOCATEC REESE EERE EE RESET T RHEE ee 


THE WELL-FLUSTERED FROSH 


Habitat: Any college campus 


Most Recognizable Traits: Both male and female always appear to 
be rushed. Complain of too much new, hard-to-digest food for 
thought. Can’t keep up with the week’s news always seem to 
be searching for a bird’s-eye view of world affairs 


Call: Low, muttering undertone. Sounds suspiciously like “Senior 
Scholastic . . . wish I could still subscribe . . . really made sense out 
of the news back in high school certainly could use it now i 
How to Handle: No hope. Would appreciate a little telepathic sym 
pathy now and then. 


HOWEVER, you can make sure the fledglings 
(i.e., seniors) now in your care don’t turn into either 


of these unfortunate creatures. See below. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC ; Senior Scholastic’s NEW plan for 

ae a eer, Fee ate Be V individual subscriptions after high school 
Please enter individual subscriptions @ $1.30 (be : 
ginning in September, 1956) for the high school seniors ! A high school senior may now enter an individual subscription to 
whose names and addresses | have attached to this | Senior Scholastic—and continue to take advantage of the money-saving 
classroom rate of $1.30 for the entire 1956-57 school year! 

ie Saale He. Every week of the school year, he—or she—can have Senior Scho 

Name : lastic’s READABLE, CONCISE news summaries and feature stories 

PAEASE PRNISS delivered to home, dormitury or work address—whichever is desired 

School We hope you will help your students to take advantage of this 

Scheel Address ' bargain offer—so they can continue to be informed on current affairs 

so they can continue to build—actively—on the foundations of good 


City. Zone State citizenship. 


oR You may send students’ orders, accompanied by payment, directly 
Bilas aie tak” Glcetitiee ll Raden Sin to Senior Scholastic—or, if you wish, send in the coupon for a handy 
entering individual subscriptions to Senior Scholastic. Subscription Order Form. 
SR-S 





